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Judge the John Deere \ 
in the Field 


When you see the John Deere 15-27 Tractor in the 
field doing more work in less time with less fuel and 
oil than tractors that are hundreds of pounds heavier, 
and that look to be almost twice as large, you will 
appreciate that real advancement in tractor-building 
has been accomplished. 


The John Deere Gives You the Things That 
Count Most in the Tractor You Buy 


justments — simplicity that 
makes it easy to keep in good 
running order, reduces repair 
costs and increases its life. 


It gives you plenty of power 
to operate machines of eco- 


nomical size. 


It gives you light weight— 
only 4,000 pounds—less than 
the weight of three draft horses 
—which permits work in plowed 
fields and on land that tends to 
pack. 


Know this light-weight, pow- 
erful John Deere before you 
buy. See your John Deere 
dealer and arrange for a demon- 

Get on the seat and 
Get the thrill that has 
been experienced by its thou- 


stration, 
drive it. 
It gives you simplicity of op- 


eration, of construction, of ad- sands of satisfied owners. 


Free Booklet Containing 66 Experience 
Letters Will Interest You 
Means almost as much to you as if you interviewed the sixty-six 


users. Also get literature that tells many more points you should 
know about this economical and practical farm tractor. Write to 
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John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklets RW- 435. 
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Sweet Potato Growers 


Improved Purdom 
Steel Vine Cutter 


Beats 5 men 
cutting vines 
for transplant- 
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We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING, razor on 30 day trial. 
it satisfactory pone $2.50. lf not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING co. NRIi4 BALTIMORE. MD. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 














STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


tor boys and girls Piano, Voice. Violin. Expression, Art Faculty 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention A new 
dermitory for one hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys. 
Splendid administration building with a library of 2.000 
Steam heat electric lights running water Expenses 


In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


Cottages. 
volumes. 
moderate 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
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18 months 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1. 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 
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Midsummer Tobacco Hints 


Put Quality First in Handling This Year’s Crop 
By E. G. MOSS 


Superintendent, Oxford, N. C., Tobacco Experiment Siation 
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Livestock Suggestions for Augus 


Saving Roughage and Providing for Winter Grazing Are the Big Jobs 


Getting a Stand of Winter Grazing Crops 


EARLY every fall complaints are made that late 
fall and winter pasture crops are impossible be- 
cause of drouth at seeding time. 

It is a well known fact that on very rich land rape 
is an excellent grazing crop for hogs, sheep, and cattle. 
It is also known that, in the South, fall-seeded rape 
furnishes feed for a much longer period than when 
sowed in the spring, but the hot, dry weather makes 
the sowing of rape sufficiently early to get a large 
growth before freezing weather, when the growth be- 
comes slow or stops entirely, impracticable. The same 
is more or less true of rye, oats, wheat, barley, crim- 
son clover, bur clover, and other fall-seeded pasture 
and cover crops. 

How can I get a stand early enough to furnish late 
fall and winter grazing? is a question which is con- 
stantly being asked. Of course, some seasons, in some 
sections, there is ample moisture to bring up these fall- 
seeded crops and give growth enough to furnish graz- 
ing, but most years a lack of moisture in September 
and the first half of October is the greatest obstacle to 
winter grazing crops. There is but one way, so far as 
we know, to make reasonably certain that there will 
be moisture enough to insure an early stand of fall- 
seeded grazing and cover crops. That is to prepare 
the land early, preferably in July and certainly not 
later than early August. 

li when oats, wheat, or other similar crops are har- 
vested, the land is broken and disked and then har- 
rowed regularly until seeding time, it will be rare that 
there will not be moisture enough to bring up any of 
these fall and winter grazing crops in September. This 
means a loss of the use of the land during the summer 
and costs something for preparation, but it is the only 
way that one can make reasonably certain late fall and 
winter grazing from fall-seeded crops, in the South. 
It is useless to expect much fall and winter grazing 
unless the seeding is done in September, or farther 
south early in October. 


Keep Salt Before the Livestock 


ATTLE averaging 1,000 pounds in weight will 

take about three-quarters of an ounce of salt 

daily when on full feed in a dry lot. This is 
about the average amount taken when the salt is in 
boxes where they can take what they want without 
any trouble. 

It is pretty well established that livestock do better 
when salt and other minerals are supplied in small 
quantities. But animals may take too much salt. This 
is likely to occur when cattle are deprived of salt for 
a long time and then too large quantities given them. 
It is possible that some farm stock, like some people, 
take more salt than is necessary or good for them, but 
less injury, both from taking too much salt or in not 
getting enough, is likely to occur when 


age required and then goes about its production and 
saving in a businesslike or commonsense way 

At this time of year the question of producing rough- 
age is not pertinent, but the problem of saving all the 
hays and other roughage produced is a live one of much 
importance. There is wasted in the South every year 
thousands of tons of grass and corn stover that would 
serve as substitutes for much of the high priced hays 
which are brought in from other sections. Corn stover, 
even when cut at the right time, and properly shocked 
and cured, is, of course, a low-grade roughage, not at 
all comparable with good legume hays, but if is com 
parable with cottonseed hulls and is better than most 
straws and over-ripe mixtures of grasses and weeds. 

Perhaps it may be more economical to grow legumes 
and cure them into good hay, than to cut and shock 
corn stover, but that is not now the question. The 
question now, on many farms is, whether the corn 
stover is to be saved and also whether every bit of 
grass, that will make roughage for wintering stock, is 
to be saved, or cottonseed hulls and other low-grade, 
high-priced roughages are to be bought, or the live- 
stock to get along on less than is good for them. 

As between cutting and shocking corn stover and the 
old Southern practice of pulling corn fodder (pulling 
the leaves, and cutting the tops), there is no question 
as to which will get the most feed at the least cost. 
There will not be much difference in the labor, but 
much more feed will be saved by cutting the whole 
corn plant and the yield of corn will not be reduced 
2 to 10 bushels per acre as when the leaves are pulled 
and tops cut at the usual time. Unless one is certain 
that he will save all the legume hay the stock will eat 
he should not allow grass or corn stover to waste. 


Calves Sucking Each Other 


HERE are numerous reasons why calves should 

not be allowed to suck each other, and no reason, 

so far as we know, why they should. We are 
frequently asked how to prevent this habit, which 
sometimes leads to serious results. We know of-no 
method except to fasten the calves so they cannot get 
to each other for some time after drinking their milk. 
The calves should be put in stanchions placed far 
enough apart so that they cannot reach each other's 
A reader recently told the writer that putting 


ears. 
the calves in stanchions to feed them was “too much 
trouble.” He also said he couldn’t afford to build 
stanchions and feed boxes for four or five calves. 


Raising calves is too much trouble for this man. 

We know of no other satisfactory way of preventing 
calves sucking each other, nor any other method of 
feeding calves that is as little trouble. 

Build a stanchion for each calf with plenty of dis- 
tance between them. Feed the calves their milk from 
clean buckets, and then after they are four to six 
weeks old furnish them a little hay and grain from 


clean boxes, while they are confined in the stanchions. 
Of course, such suggestions are not intended to serve 
those who still allow the calves to suck their mothers. 
There is no way of making the calf-feeding easy by 
that method. It is first a fight with the calf for a fair 
division of the milk and then a fight with the cow to 
get what the calf has left. 


Provide Pure Water for Livestock 


URING the hot, dry weather of summer is when 
the livestock need most water. In summer time, 
when they need most water, is also when the 

supply is most likely to be short. Moreover, during 
warm weather is the time when the supply is more 
likely to be unfit for use, unless it comes from wells or 
other sources properly guarded against contamination. 

In the periods of dry weather and short water sup- 
ply, too many of our livestock must get their water 
from so-called pools, ponds, or streams, which are 
little better than mudholes, reeking with filth, and are 
suitable places only for the breeding of disease-carry- 
ing germs. 

A pool may be so made that the water which drains 
into it is fairly pure and wholesome. The water in 
this pool, if piped out into troughs may be kept fairly 
clean and wholesome; but pools which drain from 
areas contaminated with the droppings of livestock and 
into which the animals wade to drink become foul, un- 
wholesome cesspools in hot weather when the supply 
of water gets low. Such water is unfit for any live- 
stock. Animals drinking such water may not all get 
sick, but some of them often do and it is not good for 
any of them. 

There is no longer any question that it is unprofit- 
able to fail to supply good clean water to livestock, 
and, doubly certain, that it is unprofitable to supply 
them less good water than they need. An abundance 
of clean water should be easy for the livestock to get 
at all times. 


Fences and Livestock 


N ALL those sections which we have visited, extend- 
] ing through most of our states and the best parts 

of Canada, where we have seen good roads, well 
kept schoolhouses, painted or brick and stone farm 
houses and other buildings, fertile fields, and all other 
evidences of pleasant and profitable farm life, there 
also have we seen fenced fields and livestock grazing 
in them. 

As applied to the South, fences, at least the fencing 
of the farm into several fields, varying in size in pro- 
portion to the size of the farm, seem to us to be abso- 
lutely necessary, before livestock farming will be made 
profitable, and economical soil building made effective. 

Qf course, the question which the Southern farmer 
must ask himself is, “Will it pay to fence my fields?” 
If he is not going to grow fall-sowed 
cover and grazing crops; if he is not ga- 





salt is constantly kept before the live- 
Stock, both when on pasture and when ; 
on dry feed. 

No harm will be done and often much 
good will result from mixing wood ashes 
with the salt, half and half. 


-——— 


Saving Roughage 
T IS comparatively rare that a farm 
is found in the South where enough 
hay or other roughage is saved. In 
fact, outside of a few small hay-growing 
Sections, the usual or normal condition 
18 a scarcity of sufficient good roughage 
for the livestock kept. This is all the 
More remarkable because it is not diffi- 


roughage in an average year, if one first 
ectly estimates the amount of rough- - 
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ing to rotate his crops and include one 
or two years of grazing in the rotation; 
if he is*not going to grow legume crops 
for soil improvement; or if he is not 
going to keep sufficient livestock to graze 
these fields whenever there is livestock 
feed in them, it most assuredly wil! not; 
pay to fence the farm, for the cost is 
high, and considerable benefit must 
therefore result to take care of the cost 
of building and maintaining these fences. 
It does not pay the one-crop farmer, be 
he a grower of cotton or wheat, to 
fence his farm; but the man who ex- 
pects to economically build up or evea 
maintain the fertility of his soil should 
plan to fence the farm into fields and 
work to that end as rapidly as his means. 
will permit. 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


. Be Count Schools. 

2. a fe Sore. Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 

. Profitable Production. 3 

. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

. More Business in Marketing. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 
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What Are the Next Steps in a Farm 
Relief Program ? 
VERYBODY now knows, of course, the record of 
Congress in the matter of the proposed farm 
relief legislation. House and Senate separately 
defeated the bill advocated by the farm organizations 
of the country (the McNary-Haugen bill) embodying 
the provisions for :— 

1, A farmer-minded Federal Farm Board. 

2. An “equalization fund” to help control sur- 
pluses, raised from each of the large commodities 
for its own use by an equalization fee on the com- 
modity. 

3. A government revolving fund for temporary 
and emergency use for handling the surplus. 

The Senate also defeated the Administration’s meas- 
ure (Fess amendment or Tincher Bill, as it was com- 
monly known) embodying (1) a political marketing 
commission and (2) a loan fund for coéperatives for 
carrying the surplus. And since we have previously 
given the vofe of Southern members of the House of 
Representatives on the McNary-Haugen bill, it may be 
well to give just here the vote of Southern Senators 
on the same measure :— 

Virginia—Swanson, nay; Glass, nay 

North Carolina—Simmons, yea; Overman, not voting. 

South Carolina—Smith, nay; Blease, nay 
Georgia—Harris, nay; George, nay. 

Florida—Trammell, nay; Fletcher, not voting 

Alabama—Heflin, yea; Underwood, nay 

Mississippi—Harrison, nay; Stephens, nay 

Louisiana—Ransdell, nay; Broussard, nay 
Tennessee—McKellar, yea; Tyson, yea 

Arkansas—Caraway, yea; Robinson, nay. 
Oklahoma—Harreld, yea; Pine, yea. 

Texas—Mayfield, yea; Sheppard, nay. 

With both McNary-Haugen, Fess, and Aswell bills 
out of the way and the slate wiped clean, the public 
question uppermost in the minds of more people in 
America today than any othet public question is :— 

“What are to be the next steps in a program for 
agricultural relief?” 

Some light is thrown on this question by the follow- 
ing extract from the Kiplinger Washington Letter, one 
of the private agencies at the national capital for fur- 
nishing the “low-down” on what is happening and 
what is going to happen :— 

“Next steps in agricultural program, now that 
equalization fee is practically stopped, not only for 
this session but for future Congresses, will be these : 
agricultural groups, including the organized codp- 
eratives, Farm Bureau, Mid-Western surplus 
group, fruit and vegetable growers, Southern cot- 
ton and tobacco growers, and dairymen will get 
together separately, then try to form a big more- 
or-less unified group. (Probably will not be suc- 
cessful in harmonizing all differences of opinion.) 
Then organized business, centering in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will be invited 
into the picture. 

“Under primary auspices of chamber, with coép- 
eration of government and agricultural groups, a 
national conference will be organized to meet next 
fall or early winter. Committees will get busy be- 
fore then and do a great volume of preliminary in- 
vestigation and formulation of various plans. Out 
of this will come a long-range program for stabil- 
izing agriculture through provision for new sources 
of credit and better storage and distribution facili- 
ties. This will require some legislation next ses- 
sion but principal means of solution will be by eco- 
nomic organization ranging over a period of next 
three years. . 

“One fundamental continuing conflict in eco- 
nomic views over agriculture will be this: Shall 
coéperatives try to develop extensive program for 
carrying over surpluses from season to season, or 








shall they (2) aim for the present at selling out 
each year’s crop within the year? The carry-over 
theory will continue to prevail in the so-called 
Western surplus group. The other theory seems to 
be gaining strength, particularly among many codps 
who have not succeeded at profitable carry-overs, 
due to the fact that codps producing small pro- 
portion of total crop have been compelled to carry 
disproportionate share of carry-over surplus.” 

Another statement in this same letter under the head- 
ing of “Stock Market” is as follows :— 

“Feeling within administration circles seems to 
be that Mr. Mellon's statement on equalization fee 
plan for agriculture dealt death blow to this 
scheme and should be appreciated by business and 
financial interests.” 

It is known that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, a very powerful, efficient organization for busi- 
ness and industry, through its agricultural committee 
and the agricultural service part of its organization is 
collecting information on the agricultural situation. 
It is holding regional conferences to get the viewpoint 
of bankers, business men, and farmers on the farm 
problem. Other boards and agencies are likewise con- 
cerned and are studying the farm problem, each from 
its own viewpoint or, interest. All are more or less 
aroused because farmers make up one-third of the 
population of the nation and their decreased purchasing 
power affects business in all lines. But each business 
will, of course, be concerned about its own welfare 
rather than the greatest good to agriculture itself. 

The pertinent and highly practical question is this :— 

“Are business and industry, which are prosperous 
and well organised, going to take the leading part and 
determine the legislative, economic, and social program 
for agriculture, or is the farmer, who is not prosperous 
and not organised, going to play the major role in de- 
termining what this program shall be?” 

A prominent spokesman for industry (the present 
Secretary of the Treasury) recently told the farmers 
that they could not have the same help for agriculture 
(the farmer's industry) that industry now has and has 
had for years 

What sort of program is going to be made for agri- 
culture, and what sort of a farmer and farming in- 
dustry is this nation to have in the future? The farm- 
ers of the South and of all parts of the country should 
put this question squarely up to their candidates for 
the Senate and the House in Congress and ask them 
what they think, and what they are going to do about 
it. There is too much of a disposition on the part of 
political aspirants to consult business men and political 
machines but assume that the farmer is simply a rub- 
ber-stamp who will O.K. with his ballot whatever pro- 
gram business and political men and nominees approve. 

It is high time for farmers to step forward and let 
the nation know that they propose to shape their own 
program for agricultural relief. 


Young Men, We Need More Dr. Crockers 


E HOPE everybody will read the story of how 

Dr. S. H. Crocker has made farming pay. 

Here is a big Eastern North Carolina landowner 
who has made a success without surrendering control 
of his lands to unskilled workers and without oper- 
ating any store to make profits on tenant's purchases. 
Rather he has succeeded (1) by treating farming as a 
profession to be studied as carefully as the medical 
profession and (2) by treating both his land and his 
tenants a little better than is usually done. The good 
farmer who gives both his soil and his workers a 
square deal and wins their codperation by intelligence 
and sympathy, a man who loves the land and loves 
folks, even the humblest folks who labor for their daily 
bread, and yet does not allow his good nature to be 
imposed on by the shiftless and trifling—such a man 
may not get rich, but he will achieve a satisfying in- 
dependence. Yes, and this “satisfying independence” 
will in the long run be worth more to him and his 
family than a bigger fortune won by slick methods in 
some less worthy business or profession. 

Eastern North Carolina needs and all Dixie needs 
more young men who have these ideals at heart, who 
love the satisfactions of country life, and will set out 
to make themselves examples and leaders for their 
communities, as Dr. Crocker has done. 


Come to Raleigh Next Week 


UST as we would urge all our Virginia readers 
who can do so to go to Blacksburg next week to 
attend the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, so we 
would urge every North Carolina farm man or woman 
who reads The Progressive Farmer to come to Raleigh 
next week for the sessions of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ and Farm Women's State Convention, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 27, 28, 29. 
There ought to be a record-breaking crowd at this 
year’s convention, not only because of the excellent 
program but also because there will be no State Fair 
this year and all North Carolina farm families that 
have previously been coming to the State Fair should 
come this year to the Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 


‘ 
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State Convention. Another reason for coming is that the 
convention this year will be put directly into the hands 
of the farmers themselves, an annual membership fee 
of 50 cents entitling all members to realize that it 
their own organization and that they are genuine par 
ticipants and not mere onlookers. 

Every farmer and farmer’s wife should take a vaca 
tion some time during the summer; and certainly for 
the average farmer there is no vacation that may he 
taken with more ease, more profit, and less expense 
than a trip to the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Convention. Meals will be served in the col 
Jege dining room at 25 cents each (much less than 
cost), and rooms in the college dormitory may be had 
free as long as they last, visitors bringing their ow: 
sheets, towels, and toilet articles, 

Let’s have the greatest assembly of North Carolina 
farm folks in Raleigh next week we have ever had 
And don’t be selfish and limit to your own family the 
opportunity for so fine a vacation at so little cost, ! 
speak to several neighbors and get them to come along 


with you. 
EF EF ZF 


ID you forget to order those bulletins mentioned on 
page 9 last week? Some of them are worth your 
getting. 


rot 


HERE is still time to plan an “agricultural excur 
sion” and a family reunion. Somebody must lead, 
why not you? 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance will! 
hold is regular annual meeting at Atlantic Hotel, 
Morehead City, beginning Tuesday, August 10 


“(O-OPERATION Killed the Roosters,” said a very 

readable article in last week’s paper. It’s a pity 
that some of our Virginia-Carolina communities can- 
not do what these Texas people did in this case. 


ID you notice that letter from a reader on page 7 

of last week’s paper saying: “We always have a 
‘Decoration Day’ for our cemetery on the first Sunday 
in August. Everybody meets at the cemetery on Fri 
day before the first Sunday and the graves are cleaned 
off and shaped up.” It’s a pity more communities do 
not fix a definite date each year for this job. There 
are in Dixie today far too many neglected cemeteries 
that, as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say, “look as 
if they didn’t believe in a resurrection.” 


UST as we were printing last week's Progressive 

Farmer wherein we were quoting Sam Johnson’s re 
mark, “Everything I do, from running a disk harrow 
to making trap nests for Sallie’s prize hens, I try to 
make a sport by sort of making a game of it to see if 
I can't do it a little better than I've been doing it be 
fore,” we came across a paragraph from some un 
known author which is exactly in line with Sam John 
son’s thought. Here it is, and it is worth thinking over 


“After all, why should not one’s work be like 
play ? Seldom does it take any more physical effort, 
seldom more mental agility than the games we 
play. The difference, when you total everything 
seems to be largely in the mental attitude. The man 
who has found fun in his job is to be congratu 
lated. He may be tired when the day is over, but 
it is a very gratifying form of weariness, the kind 
that comes to the sportsman who knows he has 
played a good game that day.” ; 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Farmers Should Write to City Papers 


HE way for the farmer to get his views before 
the town and city people is to present them him 
self in the form of letters to the papers for which 
he may subscribe. One of our friends writes :— 
“Whenever I have a chance, I write to the city 
papers, giving the farmer’s side, to 
counteract so far as possible the idea 
that the farmer is a profiteer. There 
seems to be a general impression out 
side of farmers that in effect the farm 
er is a slave and that any effort he 
may make toward economic freedom 
should be visited with all the rigor necessary to 
suppress a slave insurrection.” 

This correspondent is following the right policy 
Other farmers should adopt it. The town and city 
press depend upon the farmer for a very substantial 
part of their circulation. If they could hear from their 
farmer subscribers frequently, there would be a change 
in their attitude toward farmers. Every time your 
town or city paper publishes an article which misrep- 
resents the farmer, or which is unjust to him, or mis- 
leading, sit down and write a communication replying 
to it. Don’t be discouraged if the communication does 
not appear. Keep it up. Get some of the neighbor 
to do the same thing. Demand that the farmer’s view- 
point be presented fairly and without prejudice. This 
policy will have its effect after a while.—JVallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


Billboards, Cotton Prices, Fire Insurance, Old Times, and Other Topics 


T’S not a very important matter maybe, and yet 

there is one subject about which our farmers might 

well become a little more aroused, and that is the 
wholesale placarding of our roadsides with ugly signs 
and billboards. Twice in the last sixty days I have 
had to call on city business men 
to remove large billboards put on 
my land without even,a “By your 
leave.” And in the case of a candi- 
date running for office who like- 
wise placarded about half the best 
trees on my roadside with large 
reproductions of his countenance 
without asking anybody's permis- 
sion, I at least had the satisfaction 
of voting against him. 
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Not far from my home is a billboard which brings 
the owner $25 a year, and another which brings $20 
a year, and there may be some excuse for a poor 
farmer letting his roadside be used under such circum- 
stances; but certainly no farmer should tolerate such 
invasions of his property rights without being amply 
rewarded. Let’s at least tear down all signs on our 
properties that do not pay good rent. 

>. 


II 


“What do you think cotton’s going to do?” asked 
a farmer who is cultivating some of my land this 
year, but was not with me last year. The reasons 
for his anxiety I discovered when I found that he is 
offered 17 cents for cotton he could have sold for 
231%4 cents at the time of ginning, and he has had 
meanwhile all the costs and risks of storage, interest 
charges, fire insurance, etc., not to mention the daily 
anxiety of watching the market and wondering whether 
or not that day was the best time to sell. A neighbor 
whose 1925 cotton crop burned up last month was also 
holding to sell, and every day as I ride into my office 
I see two bales piled up against a yard fence awaiting 
another “‘guess” by the owner as to when is the best 
time to let go. 


These neighbors probably feel about like a South 
Carolina farmer who remarked once, “It takes just 
about as much trouble to sell cotton as it does to raise 
it.” I know in my own case before I joined a codpera- 
tive marketing association, how much trouble I had 
holding cotton and guessing when to sell—and often 
guessing wrong. It’s a great relief to me to shift all 
this worry and trouble to a selling agent of our codp- 
erative association who has nothing else to think about 
except how to sell our cotton most advantageously 
and who has a fund of helpful information that fits 
him for his job such as working farmers cannot ac- 
quire and look after all their regular business. 


Ill 


Of course last fall the government seriously under- 
estimated the size of the cotton crop. Even when Senator 
Heflin and some other leaders who were vociferously 
criticizing the report as too high and The Progressive 
Farmer was being criticized for not joining the chorus, 
the government’s report was far too low. And it was 
because the size of the crop was underestimated that 
early prices were so much better than later prices. 
Take it year after year, and in the long run unques- 
tionably the wisest policy is that of codperative sell- 
ing — feeding the market gradually through a period 
of months rather than wholesale dumping as fast as 
cotton is ginned. For it may not happen again for 
twenty years that the crop will be as badly underesti- 
mated as it was last fall; and while net prices in our 
cooperative will not average as high as last year’s 
early fall market, they will be better than prices re- 
ceived by those who have waited till now to sell. 


Moreover, under old conditions I found it hard to 
get my cotton graded and stapled in any satisfactory 
way, and even then I was refused a proper premium 
for extra good staple because, I was told, “you have 
such few bales of this quality, we'll just have to lump 
it with other cotton.” In our codperative, however, I 
do get the benefit of extra grade and staple. As Homer 
H. B. Mask puts it :— 


“Before codperative marketing came, no grower 
could get a premium on the length of the staple 
of his cotton, unless it was known to be long sta- 
ple, and in many instances failed to get any prem- 
ium even for long staple. According to the govern- 
ment, there is alsoan average of $5 per bale ‘country 
damage’ loss charged against each bale of cotton 
produced in the South. The association has entire- 
ly eliminated this cost and its members do not 
have to share this loss with those who are selling 
on the streets. On the other hand, gradually but 


surely every grower who is a member of the asso- 
ciation can add from $5 to $10 per acre yearly to 
his income through growing a better variety of 
cotton, when he sells through the association, be- 

‘ avi ae . ,% 


By CLARENCE POE 
cause we sell each baie on the basis of its spinning 


value.” 
IV . 


Isn't it astonishing how few farmers carry enough 
fire insurance on their homes and outbuildings—es- 
pecially when we can get such insurance in ‘farmers’ 
mutual” companies where expenses are kept at a mini- 
mum and all profits belong to the farmers who pay the 
premiums? During a heavy thunderstorm about three 
weeks ago a gfeat blaze across the creek valley from 
my house told us that a neighbor’s barn had been 
struck by lightning, and one night last week an old 
family homestead a half mile away from us burned 
up, evidently the work of an incendiary. The first 
neighbor’s barn, with forty bales of cotton in it, I 
believe was not insured at all, and the old home for 
only about one-fifth its value. It’s a pity that our far- 
mers’ mutual fire insurance companies can’t carry on 
as aggressive solicitations as the commercial com- 
panies conduct. As it is, only the more prudent and 
foresighted farmers (which means the more prosperous 
ones) take out insurance, while those who need it most 
usually do not have it at all. 


V 


I hated to see the lonesome, smoke-blackened chim- 
neys of this old homestead standing amid once magni- 
ficent trees when I rode by last Sunday. Somebody 
may build just as good a house there later on, but it 
will lack the hallowing memories of this old farmer 
and friend of mine, once a brave Confederate soldier, 
who built the old home by thrift and_ self-sacrifice 
and was long a local leader in church and community 
and in all farmers’ organizations—an outstanding good 
citizen such as are “the salt of the earth” wherever 
found. He was in the bloodiest fighting at Gettysburg 
—wounded there, I believe—and as the immortal army 
in gray marched across the plains toward the thunder- 
ing Federal cannon, a kinsman-comrade of his fell, 
bleeding and wounded; and in sudden rage and fury, 
this old neighbor of mine (then a young man of 
course) shouted forth the fierce, wild challenge of the 
“rebel yell” which was immediately taken up by all 
the tens of .thousands in Lee’s marching hosts until 
the thunder of it almost outmatched the roaring can- 
non themselves. 

To have started the “rebel yell” at Gettysburg—that 
has always seemed to me as great a distinction as to 
have started the singing of the “Marsellaise” at Aus- 
terlitz or “God Save the King” at Waterloo. 


VI 


But they are going now—fast, very fast—those old 
soldiers “who once wore the gray of their country 
and now wear the gray of God”; and when we recall 
the tributes which their high courage and clean records 
have won even from Northern critics (President Roose- 
velt said as a historian, “The world has never seen 
better soldiers than those who followed Lee”), it is 
worth while to remember that they were practically 
all farmers and farmers’ boys. There were almost no 
cities in the South then, and factories were few and 
far between. The typical Confederate soldier dropped 
the plow-lines for the musket. 








So ree 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SIMPLICITY” 


“A ivisie i eves they see not” is a charge that , 

might be made against all too many of us. 

Let us pray Meredith Nicholson's prayer— 

that we may not pass through life without see- 

ing each day the beauty with which che Almighty 

clothes every dawn and every sunset and all the 
hours between:— 


If power were mine to wield control 
Of Time within my heart and soul, 

Saving from ruin and decay 

f What I hold dearest, I should pray 

That I may never cease to be 
Wooed daily by Expectancy. 

That evening shadows in mine eyes f 
Dim not the light of new surprise; 

That I may feel, till life be spent, 
Each day the sweet bewilderment 

Of fresh delight in simple things,- 
In snowy winters, golden springs, 


And quicker heart-beats at the thought 
f Of all the good that man has wrought. 
{ But may I never face a dawn 
With all the awe and wonder gone, 
Or in late twilight fail to see 
Charm in the stars’ old sorcery. 
\ —Meredith Nicholson. 











A few of these yet linger with us. But there is little 
time to lose in the case of any of us who have kinsfolk 
who yet remember the picturesque era of slavery, war, 
and reconstruction—an era such as the world will 
never know again, no matter how long it lasts. One 
of the things I prize most is a typewritten copy of the 
recollections of an old aunt born in 1850, transcribed 
from notes she laboriously wrote out for me with a 
lead pencil. All of us ought to preserve all such remi- 
niscences and family history while there is yet time to 
do so, and pass them on to our children and children’s 


children. 
VII 


I say this because these old people who are yet with 
“us not only remember many incidents, the memory of 
which should be long treasured and preserved, but they 
also have a quality of personality of which we should 
seek to preserve the savor and the fragrance. The 
world will yet go a-seeking for the flavor of these 
traits and characteristics so marked in the old folk, 
and which we unfortunately are in danger of losing. 
As someone has well said :— 

“Great friendships also are rare in the midst of the 
hurly-burly of these days. Fellowship of spirits 
cannot rizen in an age where busy men and women 
are always just catching- a train or snatching 
their food from a lunch counter. It takes time to 
ripen friendships. It also takes candidness and 
simplicity of soul and a roaring log fire and long 
hours of communion. The passing of years has 
brought many benefits to mankind, but it has also 
taken some of those indispensable grandeurs of 
life which grew out of the great simplicities.” 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Old Cathedrals 


ANY of our readers have seen the majestic and 
beautiful cathedrals of Europe. All of us have 
seen photographs and paintings which reveal the 

nobility and impressiveness of these vast structures 
which through long centuries have towered serenely 
above the fever and fret of the hurrying generations of 
men, pointing humanity toward God and eternity. 

In that superb new biography of one of the world’s 
greatest physicians, Sir William Osler, by Harvey 
Cushing, occurs this striking passage from one of Dr. 
Osler’s addresses :— 











“Sitting in Lincoln Cathedral and gazing at one 
of the loveliest of human works, as the Angel Choir 
has been described, there arose within me, obliter- 
ating for the moment the thousand heraldries and 
twilight. saints and dim emblazonings, a strong 
sense of reverence for the minds which had exe- 
cuted such things of beauty. What manner of men 
were they who could, in those (to us) dark days, 
build such transcendent monuments? What was 
the secret of their art? By what spirit were they 
moved ? 

“Absorbed in thought, I did not hear the begin- 
ning of the music, and then, as a response to my 
reverie and arousing me from it, rang out the clear 
voice of a boy leading the antiphon, ‘That Thy 
power, Thy glory, and the mightiness of Thy king- 
dom might be known unto men.” Here was the 
answer. Moving in a world not realized, these men 
sought, however feebly, to éxpress in glorious 
structures their conception of the beauty of holi- 
ness, and these works, our wonder, are but the out- 
ward ‘and visible signs of the ideals which ani- 
mated them.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Longfellow’s Poems 


HEN I was a little girl my father gave me a 

copy of Longfellow’s “Poems” and I read it 

morning, noon, and night. I never grew weary. 
The beautiful words and images filled my mind and 
heart. I chose for my life motto two lines from the 
“Legend Beautiful”: 

“Do thy duty—that is best; 

Leave unto thy God the rest.” 

In all the sorrows and storms of life those words 

have been with me and have proved a sure anchor. I 
keep Longfellow’s poems with my Bible.—J. K. 

















A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








NDEED it was a rule of the colonel’s, never in- 

fringed upon, that no matter how urgent the busi- 

ness, the dinner hour was to be kept sacred. “Salt 
yo’ food, suh, with humor,” he would say. “Season it 
with wit, and sprinkle it all over with the charm of 
good-fellowship, but never poison it with the cares of 
yo’ life. It is an insult to yo’ digestion, besides bein’, 
suh, a mark of bad breedin’..—From Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville by F. Hopkinson Smith. 











Clipping Pastures 


LARGE per cent of pastures are more or less 

infested with various kinds of weeds and other 

foreign plants. Probably some of the worst and 
most common weeds are wild onions, dog fennel, sour 
dock, bitterweed, and cypress weed. All of these can 
be practically eradicated or greatly 
checked by clipping at proper time 
with a mowing machine. 

Wild Onions —This weed gives a 
very objectionable flavor to milk 
when eaten by cows, even in small 
quantities, within five to seven hours 
of milking time. The means oi 
eradication is a cultural method. 
Clipping at right time will prevent 
top seed fron? maturing. 

Dog Fennel—While we have never heard of cows 
eating this weed, it does occupy ground which should 
be producing grass. Two days ago, the writer was on 
a pasture where several acres were so thickly set with 
fennel that to see the ground necessitated the pulling 
apart the weeds. There was not room for grazing 
plants to grow. This weed is just now in full bloom 
and should be mowed at once. On pastures like the 
above it would pay to rake up and haul them off. This 
plant comes back from seed each year and not from 
rootstock. 

Sour Dock.—Through certain sections of the South, 
sour dock is becoming quite common on pasture lands. 
This plant is also objectionable on account of the valu 
able space it occupies and the unsightly appearance tt 
gives a pasture field. This plant makes a great quan 
tity of seed, comes back from the rootstock each year, 
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and spreads very rapidly. 

The best way to completely eradicate sour dock is to 
pull it out by root after a thoroughly wetting rain. 
Mowing when in bloom will prevent spreading. 

Bitterweed. sitterweed, like wild 
immense losses from bad flavored milk when cows eat 
the plant while small. In addition, it occupies valuable 
space. It makes large quantities of seed,therefore spreads 
rapidly. By preventing the seed from ripening through 
the use of mowing machines, this weed can be eradi- 
cated. If the pastures are closely clipped two years in 
succession in June, just as the weed begins to bloom, 
then again in July or August as the second crop is com- 
ing into bloom, little will be left. If the mowing is 
delayed until much of the seed is mature, the weeds 
should be raked up and hauled off or burned to prevent 
the seed from germinating. Neglect to mow infested 
pastures costs heavily 

Cypress Weed.—This weed is distributed gen- 
erally over Mississippi. It comes back from the root 
year after year, developing a large stool and a great 
cluster of weeds. Each weed produces a large quantity 
of seed having little wing-like growths which serve to 
carry them long distances in the wind. This weed is 
rapidly crowding out desirable grazing plants and be 
comes more difficult to control year by year. The tops 
should be clipped off to prevent the maturing of seed 
and the clumps of roots should be dug out. 

The proper use of the mowing machine on pasture 
lands will do much to improve grazing conditions and 
to eradicate many kinds of weeds. Every pasture 
should be clipped one or more times each season. 

L. A. HIGGINS, 


Extension Dairyman, A. and M. College, Mississippi. 
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SOME OF THE YOUNGER STOCK IN THE HERD OF 
ROY AND BILL BUELL, CARROLL COUNTY, ARK 


dairy cows have more than once told the 


Profitable 
story 


of “Why Boys Stay on the Farm 


The possibility for sheep and lamb production in the 
South has never been realized by the landowners of 
these The tremendous areas of cut-over and 
other now unused lands and the mild climate, permit 
ting sheep to graze practically the year round, are fac- 
tors that cannot be found in even the best sheep sec- 
tions of the United States. 

The labor item connected with the raising of sheep 
and lambs is almost nothing as compared with the cost 
of labor and fertilizer in the raising of cotton, yet 
there are tremendous areas in both Alabama and Flor- 
ida where cotton is now being grown at a questionable 
produced at a 


states. 


profit and where early lambs could be 
handsome profit 
Several of the sheep breeders in the Black Belt of 


Alabama averaged around $11 per head for their 
lambs in the recent sale and one breeder averaged 
$11.93. There are large areas of the Black Belt that 


will carry two ewes to the acre that would bring a 
net return of $22 per acre from lambs alone. This 
would practically be all profit as the wool from the 
ewes would easily take care of the overhead 

If the farmers in the grass sections of the South 
would give more thought and attention to the develop 
ment of early lambs and good cattle of high quality, 
and less to cotton, not so much would be heard about 
the labor leaving the farm. 

However, before the Southern farmer can 
with livestock, he must do two things :— 

1. Breed up his herds and flocks by the use of bet- 
ter sires. 


succeed 


2. Give them more feed and care. 
The market no longer pays a premium for a poor 
or mediocre product W. C. STILES 
vw tt 


Why Boys Stay on the Farm 

BOUT 19 years ago, Tom Buell came to Carroll 
County, Arkansas, with his family and bought a 
poor mountain farm. This farm consisted of 
about 40 acres of tillable land and about 100 acres 
which was used for pasture. It was a poor farm, in 
deed. The average production of corn per acre was 
about 10 bushels, but it was the best that he could do 
with his meager means. Tom and his family were 
willing to work and he believed in cows, so he soon col- 
lected a few such as he could get and for a number of 
years was the only man who shipped cream from the 
whole of Carroll County, The cream business grew in 
the county until now the farmers are shipping a half 
million pounds per month. Tom grew with it. His 
family grew up and left until when he died seven years 
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heep, Pastures, and Dairying Success 


ago, there were but two boys, Roy 16 and Bill 14, with 
him. Both boys belonged to the dairy calf club or- 
ganized by County Agent Ben F. Greer, so when it 
became necessary for them to take over the farm it 
was natural that they should go to the extension ser 
vice for help. 

At this time they were doing general farming and 
had a herd of 13 cows. In co6peration with the dairy 
extension service the boys started keeping records of 
their cows and found six unprofitable members of th« 
herd the first year. The same year the Carroll County 
Bull Association was organized and the boys bought 
one of the four good line-bred bulls that were selected 
for the association, 

This year, the seven cows which were left averaged 
3,800 pounds of milk and 190 pounds of butterfat and 
with these cows as foundation stock and the associ 
ation bull the boys started in to breed a herd that 
‘would be worth while. Their herd is still small, for in 
1925 they milked seven cows, the same number they 
started with seven years ago. But the production story 
is different. Instead of 3,300 pounds of milk and 190 
pounds of fat, through the increase due to the blood 
back of the bulls of the association and to careful 
selection of their best heifers, the herd average was 
8,200 pounds of milk and 400 pounds of fat. Their 
high cow was a two-year-old, Bess Little Blue Belle, 
whose year’s production was 9,101 pounds of«milk and 
385 pounds of butterfat. 

This cow won the dairy derby at the last State Fair 
in Little Rock, much to the surprise of some of the 
Carroll County neighbors who advised Roy against tak 
ing her on account of the expense. But the boy replied 
that if there was anything wrong in his breeding or 
selecting plans he wanted to find it out as soon as p 
sible and this knowledge would be worth the expens: 


The present herd is comprised of direct descendants 
of the original foundation stock and the added produc 
tion is due to the new blood brought in through the 
association bulls. In this connection the history of Bess 
Little Blue Belle is interesting. Her great-granddam 
had a record of 4,880 pounds of milk and 278 pounds 
of butterfat. Her daughter by the association bull 
produced 5,320 pounds of milk and 266 pounds of fat 
as a three-year-old. She was bred to another bull than 
the one owned by the association and the daughter 
produced 5,035 pounds of milk and 242 pounds of fat 
as a four-year-old. This production was Jess than that 
her dam. The heifer was bred to the association 
bull and the daughter, Bess Little Blue Belle produced 
9,101 pounds of milk and 385 pounds of butterfat as a 
two-year-old. 


of 


In talking with Roy about the value of the bull asso- 
ciation to him, he said that each heifer in his herd 
from the association bull was worth in milk production 
on an average of $23.50 per year more than their dams 
When asked to state some of the factors that have 
made for his success, Roy made this statement: “Keep- 
ing yearly production records on each cow has made 
possible the improvement in our herd production. With- 
out it we couldn’t have done what we have.” 

In talking about feeding, he gave these principles 
as the most important: “We raise all of our roughage 
on the farm and feed all the cows will clean up. We 
feed grain only to balance up the roughage ration. We 
wouldn't do without silage at all, as we never realize 
its real value unless we happen to run out a little earl) 
in the spring.”’ 

Roy’s bride of about a year ago was a very interested 
listener while Roy was telling about the year’s work of 
his cows. When he had finished she said: 

“According to the amount of money 
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Sheep Industry Developing 
N MAY 18 the sheep breeders 


held a lamb sale and barbecue at 
the Union Stock Yards in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Seven hundred 
sheep and lambs were sold at the sale, 
the top lambs bringing 15% cents, the 
seconds 12, and the fat sheep 6 cents. 
These sheep and lambs were con- 
signed by numerous breeders shipping 
in the same car. All animals were 
marked before loading and were care- 
fully graded at the stock vards so that 
the sheep and lambs belonging to each 
breeder could be sold strictly according 
to grade. This system is, of course, 





Consolidating Vacations—). rat? rw 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
Id 


Never yet, 
is true! I can't 

“Well,” said I, “just listen n 
try to tell you how: first, it’s 


have you know, 
dared to pack and go! All I tell you, sir, 
frolic, how can you?” 


~ 


invested I made more money from my 
100 hens than you did from your cows.” 
But Roy was ready with the reply, 
“Yes, but if it hadn't been for the milk 
you wouldn’t have made so much.” 
While they have been building up 
the production of their cows, the cows 
have been building up the production 


have I 


ow, and I'll 
not exactly 


far better than the old system of sell- 
ing at so much per pound regardless 
of quality and finish. 

By selling according to grade, the 
best lambs bring the best price and in 
the future this system will undoubtedly 
have a great influence on the produc- 
tion of better sheep and lambs in Ala- 
bama. 





so that you’re always on the go. I ob aye 72: ; 
served you yesterday seated on a bale of of their farm. While at first a — 
hay swapping yarns without an end quality of grass hay was all that could 
with an easy-going friend! Every day, be raised, now there is not an acre that 
I ‘ , = in a ° fs 
kun ow I'm right, in between the dawn will not grow alfalfa profitably, and 
and night you waste hours, some two > 7 . 
or three in the shade of barn or tree! this hay with soybeans and_ silage 
Every time you meet a gent townward forms the basis of their feed. At first 
bound, or homeward bent, then you stop th , “tj f r 
en ; } J s e€ average production of eI 
NDEED, I think it very queer that you as quick as that just to chat, and chew 2 g a ~ 10 teak = af : 
go fishing every year! Are you doting, the fat! Why, my sakes, and graeious acre was not above busieis. iNOW 
growing old, missing fire, and Josing suzz, shades of Lot, and Land of Uzt If the average is above 60 bushels. 
hold?” says old Markus J. McGee. - thos i y $ ° 
ok says old arkus J. McGee. look hose minutes that you spend could be Bill has bought 40 acres near the old 


ing up and down at me. “No good farmer 
ever goes off on jaunts like you propose! 
How in thunder can a gent bag his spuds 
or pay his rent if he hikes away to play 
like you plan to do today? I have lived 
for 60 years raising grain and mooley 
steers, raising pigs with curly tails, plow- 
ing river beds and vales, and I’ve found 
to make it pay I must labor every day! 


fastened, end to end, you would find them 
stretching out, four full months or there- 
about! All my play time comes at once, 
some 10 days of frolic stunts: you take 
yours, four months of it, sow it broad- 
cast, bit by bit; I consolidate my fun and 
know exactly when it’s done, you are 
mixing things, awry, playing 10 times 
more than I!” 





J 





farm and is paying for it with the idea 
of soon having a farm of his own 
where he can develop a herd of his 
own from.the share he has in the home 
when the proper time comes. 
W. H. WOODLEY, 
Extension Dairyman, University of 4 
Arkansas. ' 
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Landowner-Tenant Cooperation Pays 


Dr. S. H. Crocker, a Fine Example of Successjul Eastern North Carolina Farmer 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Assoctate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


R. S. H. CROCKER was born in 

Wake County, N. C., not long 

after the end of the Civil War. 
He was reared on a farm under the hard 
conditions that prevailed during recon- 
struction days. His father had been a 
tenant farmer but rose to farm owner- 
ship. ‘There was little on the farm to 
attract a young man 35 or 40 years ago,” 
Dr. Crocker said to us. “All the work 
was done by main strength and awk- 
wardness. The hours were long, the 
work hard, and the pay small. And be- 
sides I always wanted to be a doctor. 
Medicine and surgery fascinated me.” 

After taking thorough training and re- 
ceiving his license, Dr. Crocker success- 
fully followed his profession for 20 
years in Wilson County, N. C. In the 
meantime, he evidently felt a yearning 
for the farm, and 35 years ago began 
farming as a sideline. After 20 years 
of experience such as country doctors 
had in those days, he laid aside his sad- 
dle-bags and buggy case to become a 
real Wilson County “dirt farmer,” and 
has now been a farmer for 20 years. His 
rounds as a physician together with the 
close confidence which exists between 
the country doctor and farm families, 
gave him an intimate knowledge of the 
failures and successes of both landlord 
and tenant and of the problems of the 
farm in general. 

Of course, Dr. Crocker’s friends ques- 
tioned him. They wanted to know the 
secret of so radical a change. The turn- 
ing of a doctor into a dirt farmer was 
unusual. Why should a physician quit 
a successful practice and become a farm- 
er with no other business or vocation by 
which to make a living? It was queer, 
and we, too, asked for the answer, and 
here it is:— 

“I loved farming as a vocation then, 
and after the 20 years since I adopted it 
as my only business, I love it even more 
now.” 


“What Ails Farming>” Answered 
by Crocker 


HILE he was a practicing physician, 

Dr. Crocker realized that the first 
step in curing a patient was a correct 
diagnosis. ‘“What’s the ailment?” The 
second step is to administer the right 
medicine or other treatment to effect a 
cure. His diagnosis of the trouble with 
Eastern North Carolina farming led to 
four conclusions :— 

1. Poor soil. 

2. Expensive cultivation. 

3. Lack of rotation. 

4. Buying too much food, feed, 








ERE is a story of one of the most successful farmers in Eastern 


North Carolina and how he achieved his success. 


Three reasons, we 


believe, are responsible for this result:— 


(1) Dr. Crocker has treated his land a little better than the other fellow. 

(2) He has treated his tenants a little better than the other fellow. 

(3) He has farmed by carefully-thought-out plans prepared well in advance and 
based both on (a) careful personal observation and experience and (b) the most ap- 
proved practices of agricultural authorities. 


By the way, Dr. Crocker is president of the North Carolina Farmers’ 


State Convention meeting at Raleigh July 27, 28, 29. 
and get acquainted with him and theother good farmers who 


the convention 
will be there. 


Come to 














TENANT 


A TYPICAL 


bushels to the acre. 
Only nine brood 
sows have been 
kept, but the num- 
ber will be increas- 


ed to 25. These 
will supply annu- 
ally four carloads 
of fat hogs, worth 
at present prices 
between $6,000 
and $7,000. Oats, 
wheat, rye, crim- 
son clover, vetch, 
lespedeza, carpet 
grass, and soy- 


beans are the other 


HOME ON DR. 











CROCKER’S FARM 


ing highly special- 


ized farms like 
those of Carlton 
Jennings, poultry- 


man; Dudley Bag- 
ley, plant breeder ; 
and Sam Isbell, 
apple specialist. 
This is a fact wor- 
thy of consider- 
ation. Two legs are 
better than one. 
Animals and plants 
together are the 
two legs that car- 
ry farming to the 
highest success. 





crops that make up On the Crocker 
his system of di farm, lands are 
versification. Dr. Be kept busy always. 
Crocker acknowl- DR. CROCKER ALL DRESSED UP Listen to this pro- 
edges himselfa gram :— 


crank about soybeans and takes pride in 
his “extra good” carpet grass and lespe- 
deza pastures. 


Parenthetically, we may say just here 
that 80 per cent of the best farms we 
have visited in our search for distin- 
guished farmers have made pastures and 
livestock an important and profitable de- 
partment, the remaining 20 per vent be- 


1. Cotton fields are sowed to rye or 
crimson clover. 

2. Soybeans are companion crops to 
corn, 

3. All small grain is followed by soy- 
beans unless more corn is needed, when 
some of the stubble land goes into corn. 


4. The main dependence for hay is 


vetch and oats, closely followed by soy- 
beans. 

5. If there is a threatened shortage of 
vetch and oats, the shortage is known in 
time to plant soybeans to make up for 
any low yield from oats and vetch. 

The consequence of this wise program 
is that there is always a surplus of hay 
on the Crocker farm while trainloads of 
hay are annually sold into Wilson Coun- 
ty—hay shipped there from at least three 
points of the compass. 


Listen to How Crocker Treats His 
Tenants 
R. CROCKER’S farm is a 16-horse 


farm, ten-sixteenths of which is operat- 
ed by tenants. An item in the contract with 
the tenants calls for their working for 
Dr. Crocker when they are not needed in 
their own crops, and Dr. Crocker is the 
judge in deciding when the tenants can 
leave their own crops. This works well, 
especially with the most thrifty tenants, 
as is shown by the fact that $25 per 
month the maximum gross advance 
that has been made to his tenants. Some 
of the tenants furnish themselves—they 
have gotten ahead. It is needless to say 
that the tenants on Dr. Crocker’s farm 
are not the annual but the perennial kind. 
They do not change places every fall, 


is 


“My hobby is to provide comfortable 
homes for my tenants,” said Dr. Crocker, 
“real homes with a garden, and 
flock of chickens. No rent is charged 
for the land that tenants need for a gar- 
den, and free pasturage is offered for 
milk cows and a surplus of cows is kept 
for tenants and can be had on liberal and 
easy terms. When tenants raise their 
food and feed at home they are out of 
debt and have money to pay cash for all 
their ordinary needs.” 


sow, 


Running water and even baths have 
been placed in some of his tenant homes 
(they are not simply houses, but homes), 
and Dr. Crocker is keenly watching the 
effects. Mr. B. T. Ferguson, formerly 
the progressive and efficient county agent 
of Wilson County but now promoted to 
district agent, told us that Dr. Crocker 
originated this unusual treatment of ten- 
ants and that his plan was objected to 
by some less enterprising farmers. “You 
will ruin your tenarts and all the others 
around here,” they said. But the day of 
ruin has not. yet come and one would 
have a hard job to entice a tenant away 
from the Crocker farm. 

“The time-prices stores are our great- 
est curse,” said Dr. Crocker. “They keep 
the poor and shiftless from trying to live 

at home.” 





and fertility that should be grown at 
home. 


“My idea has been to put every acre 
possible in legumes, to practice the 
best and cheapest cultivation with the 
best labor-saving equipment, and to 
keep the soil filled with organic mat- 
ter.” This has been Dr. Crocker’s 
Program for 20 years, and it is this 
Program carried through that has 
made his farm distinguished and suc- 
cessful. He considers it highly “un- 
Professional” for a farmer to buy 
feed. The idea of a farmer buying 
feed and expecting a full degree of 
Prosperity is preposterous. The first 
duty of a farmer is to preserve the 
fertility of his land, and almost equal- 
ly important is the production of food 
and feed necessary to run the farm 
and all on it. But Dr. Crocker goes 
further than this. He produces a sur- 
Plus of food and feed, selling the sur- 
Plus feed through his stock. 


His Crops Are Diversified 


OTTON is the main cash crop on 
Dr. Crocker’s farm and the aver- 
age yield is a bale to the acre. To- 
bacco comes next in cash value, and 
then corn. Corn averages about 40 





HE KEEPS LEARNING ABOUT 
H. Crocker (on the right) out on his farm with former County 
Troy Ferguson. 


This photograph shows Dr. S. 
Agent (now District Agent) B. 





—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


FARMING 


A main secret of Dr. Crocker’s success is that he has studied the profession of farming just 


as systematically as he studied the profession of medicine. " : 
as carefully as he used to study medical literature and has tried to learn from the experience 


He has studied agricultural literature 


of agricultural authorities as earnestly as he formerly sought to learn from medical authorities. 


And he is still learning and growing, as every farmer should keep on doing as long as he lives. 


If all the landowners followed the 
plan Dr. Crocker has inaugurated, 
time-price merchants would be mer- 
chandising on a better basis for them- 
selves and others in less than a year 
and the profits of the average tenant 
would dcuble in that length of time 
besides restoring his independence and 
honor. 


Profit in Tiles; Tobacco Barns 
That Won’t Burn 


“7 FIND tile a very profitable invest- 

ment. I can plow my tiled land 
today, but land that is not tiled is 
too wet,” said Dr. Crocker on the day 
of our visit just after a good soak- 
ing rain. “A lot of land in Eastern 
North Carolina that is now worthless 
on account of being wet would be 
our best land if it were tiled.” 

“My tobacco barns cannot burn,” 
Dr. Crocker said. His barns are 
homemade and literally incombustible. 
He has no more wooden barns but 
makes them of hollow cement blocks 
and finds them satisfactory in every 
way. They cost barely $50 more than 
pole barns but last indefinitely. Wood- 


(Concluded on page 12) 











EK PRESENT herewith the pro 
gram of the North Carolina Farm 


ers’ and Farm Women's Conven- 
tion to be held at the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engi 


neering Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs 


day next week—July 27, 28, 29. 


Rooms are free as long as they last 


to visitors who bring their own sheets, 
towels, etc., and meals are 25 cents each. 
Come and bring your neighbors! 


Following is the program, subject to 


minor modifications :— 
TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 27 


Men’s and Women’s Joint Meeting 
9:00-11:00—Registration and assignment of 
rooms. 
11:00-11:10—Invocation 
11:10-11:20—Greetings, Dr. E. C 
N. ¢ State College. 
11 :20-11:30—Greetings, W A 
missioner of Agriculture 
11 :30-11:45—Greetings, Dr. S. H. Crocker, Pres- 
ident State Farmers’ Convention 
11:45-12:00—Greetings, Mrs. T. H. Dickens, 
President State Federation of Home Dem- 
stration Clubs 
12:00- 1:00—Address, Hon. A. W 
Governor of North Carolina 
1:00- 2:00—-Dinner, College Dining Hall 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 27 
Men’s Meetings 
2:00-4:00—Agronomy section in Patterson Hall. 
Animal Husbandry section in Polk Hall 
Poultry section in Room 208, Ri Hall 
Horticultural Horticultural 
Grounds 


Brooks, Pres. 


Graham, Com- 


McLean, 


section on 


(Program to appear later) 


4:00-5:00—Members from each Congressional 
district will meet together at places to 
be announced and transact the following 


business: (a) Elect a member of the 
Resolutions Committee; (b) elect a mem 
ber of the Nominating Committee; (c) 
elect a member of the Executive Com 
mittee; (d) Pass any resolutions, motions, 


or suggestions, either for the considera 


tion of the officials of the Convention or 
for the consideration of the whole Con- 
vention 


EGINNING at 10 o'clock on the 
morning of July 27 the Virginia 
State Agricultural Advisory Council 

will hold its annual meeting, report pro- 

gress, and renew and_ strengthen the 

“Five-Year Program” 

much in so short a while to organize and 

advance every branch of agriculture in 

Virginia. And this will be but the be- 

ginning of Virginia’s great annual mass 

meeting for Virginia farm progress, the 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute as- 

sembling at Virginia's agricultural col- 

lege, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, and Thursday of next week, July 

27, 28, 29 


which has done so 


For two reason we are urging all of 
our Virginia friends and readers of The 
Progressive Farmer to attend this insti- 
tute. First, because there is no other 
occasion in all Virginia that offers so 
much that is instructional and 
tional, and second, because in no other 
way can the farm family in so short a 
time crowd so much pleasure and profit 
into a vacation, for attending the meet 
ing at the College of Agriculture is a 
real vacation and a real agricultural ex 
cursion, too. Just look at this program. 
It is as full of meat as 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 27 
7:45 to 8:00—Special music and group singing 
8:00 to 8:10—Address of Welcome, Dean H. L. 

Price. 

8:10 to 8:20—Response by President of Farm- 
ers’ Institute 
8:20 to 8:35—Presentation of 

Merit. Dr. J. A. Burruss 
8:35 to 8:50—Three-minute responses by Joseph 

A. Turner, J. G. Eberwine, Major J. T. 

Cowan and Miss Ella G. Agnew 
8:50 to 9:00—Special music 
9:00 to 9:45—“The Farmer's Standard of Liv- 

ing.” Dr. Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina 

Agricultural College 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 28 
The morning 


inspira- 


an egg shell: 


Certificates of 


session will be devoted to 


sectional meetings, the programs for which 
are given below: 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy and 


Women’s Meetings 2:00-5:00, Y. M. C. A. 


Auditorium 
We m President Federation Home De 
monstratior Clubs, Mrs T. H. Dickens, 
Franklin County. 
Making the Kitchen -a Convenient Work- 


shop—Mrs. W. G. Beatty, 
Using Our Farm Products in Serving Well 


Gaston County. 


Balanced Meals—Mrs. J. D. Clapp, Guilford 
County. 
Five minute reports from two districts or- 
ganized in home demonstration work 
Address—Mrs, E. I McKee, President N 


( Federation 
How I Won My Gard 
Rowland, Vance 
The One Piece Dress—a den 
Clothing Team 
Sullard 


nstration by 
Cumberland 
Marion Smith and Thelma 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 27 
Joint Session for Men and Women. 
7:30—Community Singing 
8:00—Address, Mrs. E. L. McGee, Pres. N. C, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
8:30-—Address, Hon. Josephus Daniels, Editor 
Raleigh News and Observer. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 28 
Men’s Session, Pullen Hall 
9:00-10:00—Address, Dr A. J. Glover, Editor 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


County girls 


North Carolina Farm Folks Meet 


Fine Program for North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention, July 27, 28, 29 


10 1:00—Round table discussion of Farm 
Taxati and Farm Tenancy 

11:00-12:00—Address, The Future of Rural Edu- 
cation, Hor 4. T. Allen, State Superin- 
tendent Sch s for North Carolina. 

12:00-12:30—General discussion 

12:30- 1:00--Hog Calling Contest. 


10- 2:00—Dinner 
Women’s Meeting 

Five Minute Reports—four districts. 
Appointment committees 

Five Minute Reports—four districts. 

How I Improved the Country Home—Mrs. 
E. C. Engle, Alamance County. 

How I Improved My Kitchen, Mrs. L. B. 
Saunders, Pender County 

Rural Leadership—Mrs. R. A 
Samson County 


*“McCullen, 


Our Girls and Their Problems—A biological 
study of what mothers should know about 
their children—Miss Florence Slater. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 28 
Men’s Meetings 
2:00-4:00—Agronomy section in Patterson 

Hall; Animal Husbandry section in Polk 
Hall; Horticultural section, Greenhouse; 
Poultry section, Room 208, Ricks Hall. 
4:30 5:30—Dedication of Polk Hall, the new 
Animal Husbandry Building. Presenta- 
tion of Building—R. N. Page, Chairman 














rHE PRETTY 


HOME OF DR. 5S. H. CROCKER 


Dr. Crocker is president of the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Convention. 


Go to Blacksburg Next Week 


Virginia Farmers Who Can Should Attend Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, July 27, 28, 29 


Agricultural Economics Sections. (Assembly 
Hall) 
T. B. Hutcheson, Chairman 
9:00 to 9:15—Statement as to plan of meet- 
ing. T. B. Hutcheson. 

9:15 to 10:00—“Soil Improvement.” Dr. Fir- 
man E. Bear, Ohio State University. 
10:00 to 10:45—"‘Factors which make Farming 
Profitable.” H. W. Hawthorne, Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics. 
10:45 to 11:30—‘‘Feeding Dairy Cattle.” R. H. 
Olmstead, Pennsylvania State College 
11:30 to 12:00—“Forage Crops for Hogs.” R. P. 
Cocke, Williamsburg, Va 
12:00 to 12:15—“Control of Hog 
George C. Herring. 

12:3 to 1:30—Dinner 

2:00 to 5:00—The Agronomy Section will as- 
semble in Room 300 Agricultural Hall for 
a “Good Seed” meeting. T. B. Hutcheson, 
T. K. Wolfe, George Patteson and T. C 
Maurer will lead the discussions After 
this meeting visits will be made to the 
Experimental Plots. 
The Animal Husbandry Section will hold 
a Farmers’ Judging Contest at the Judg- 
ing Pavilion. 


Parasites.” 


The Dairy Section will assemble in Room 
208 for a special Dairy Program which 
will be followed by visits to the Dairy 
Barns. 


Poultry Section, (Assembly Room, Exten- 


sion Building). 


A. L. Dean, Chairman. 


9:00 to 10:00—““Marketing Poultry Products.’ 
Roy C. Potts, Bureaw of Agricultural 
Economics 


10:00 to 11:00—“*Poultry Feeds and Feeding.” 


Dr. O. B. Kent, Chicago, IT. 

11:00 to 12:00—“Virginia’s Poultry Industry.” 
Prof. A. L. Dean 

12:30 to 1:30—Dinner. 

2:00 to 3:00—Second annual meeting of Vir- 
ginia State Poultry Federation. 

3:00 to 4:00—“How to Select a Breed for Egg 


Production.” Prof. James E. Rice, Cornell 
University. 

4:00 to 4:30—“Poultry Sanitation on the 
Farm.’ Dr. C. J. Coon, V. P. I 


4:30 to 5:3—Visit to V. P. IL. Poultry Plant. 
Home Makers’ Section (Old Gymnasium) 
Mrs. Clyde 


9:00 to 9:15 


Morehead, Chairman. 
President’s Address. 
9:15 to 10:00—Reports from secretary, treas- 
urer and special committees. 
10:00 to 10:15S—Election of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 
10:15 to 11.30—“‘Business Management of the 


Home.” Dr. Ellen A. Reynolds. 

11:30 to 12:00—“Character Building in the 
Home.” Rev. Norman Johnson, Blacks- 
burg 

2:00 to 12:15—Report from the State Banner 
Demonstration Club by Ciub President. 


~~ 
- 


12:3) to 1:30—Dinner. 
2:00 to 2:15—Quick Mayonnaise Contest. 
2:15 to 2:45—‘Safeguarding Health in Rural 


Homes.”’ Dr. E. G. Williams, State Board 
of Health. 

745 to 4:15—Roll Call by Counties. 

15 to 4:30—Election of officers. 

:30 Visit to Home Economics De- 
partment 


Wednesday Evening, (Assembly Hall) 


Joint Program 


+> » t> 





7:45 to 8:00—Billy Boy Orchestra, Henrico 
Home Club. 

8:00 to 8:45—‘Definite Programs for Com- 
munity Organizations.”” Miss Verna El- 
singer, Burley Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion. 

8:45 to 9:30—‘‘Limitations and Possibilities of 


Coéperative Marketing.’” Edmund Brown, 
Jr., Brookmire Economic Service. 
THURSDAY, JULY 29 
Assembly Hall 

:00 to 10:30—“Forestry as an Economic Fac- 
tor in Virginia's Agricultural Develop- 
ment."’ Discussion led by Chapin Jones, 
State Forester 
10:30 to 11:30—Business Mecting 


££ SK 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Augusta County Farmers’ Union, 
which is one of the largest organiza- 
tions in the state, will have its annual 
summer outing and meeting on August 6 


at Fort Defiance 
~ . > 


© 


The farm boys and girls from South- 
side Virginia held their annual short 
course at the Petersburg Fair Grounds 
July 12-17. This is probably the largest 
of the district short courses which are 
held in the state, as the attendance reaches 
nearly 300 each year. The Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce and the city 
clubs were very active in giving the 
boys and girls a pleasant time during 
their stay in camp. 
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Building Committee Board of Trustees, 
Acceptance, President E. C. Brooks le 
3uilding and Its Utilization, Dean oO. 
Schaub. The Services of Col. L. | Polk 


to North Carolina Agriculture, Dr. ( 
ence Poe, Editor The Progressive Farmer. 
Dedicatory Address, A. J. Glover, | or 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Women’s Meeting 
2:00-5:00—Five minute reports— two districts. 
Marketing Our Own Products, Mrs. B. H. 


Thigpen, Edgecombe County. What Home 
Demonstration Club Work Means t My 
Community, Mrs. D. V. Castor, Cal is 
County My Prize Garden, Mrs. Henry 
Middleton, Duplin County The Farm 


Woman at College, Mrs. Kate N. N 
Franklin County. Table Setting and Ser 


vice—Demonstration by two Wake County 
club girls—Marie Stephenson and Linda 
Rand 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 28 
Joint Meeting, Men and Women, Pullen Hall 
7:00- 7:30—Music on the Campus. 

7:30- 8:00—Community Singing. 

8:00- 9:00—Address, Dr. A. M. Soule, Presi 
dent Georgia State College of Agriculture 

9:00-10:00—Social Hour in College Gymnasium. 

THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 29 

Men’s Meeting, Pullen Hall 
9:00-11:00—Report of Committee on Farm 
Policies on Statewide Problems. 


11:00-12:00—Business Meeting of Convention. 
Women’s Meeting 
9:00-12:00—Five minute reports—two districts; 


Report of committees; election of off 
business. 

Exhibits and demonstrations of the 
Women’s Convention will be shown i: 
north room of the Y. M. C. A. through the 
meeting and guests may, become acquainted 
with Mrs. Everwell and Mrs. Neverwell 

For the men there will be educational e» 


Farm 


bits on agronomy, animal husbandry, 
culture, and poultry subjects open each day 
from 7:30 a. m. to 8:45 a. m. and from 4:00 
p. m. to 6:00 p. m. Someone will be in charge 
of these exhibits at this time. The dairy 
barns will be open for visitors each morning 
from 6:00 to 8:00. 


There will be a farmers’ string band and 
other music on the campus during the entire 
convention. 


The organization of the Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Society was the purpose of a meet 
ing held at Suffolk on July 19. The 
meeting was called by some interested 
growers, among them, H. Mc. R. Pin- 
ner of Suffolk, Mrs. C. J Colonna, Lon- 
don Bridge, and W. N. Roper of Peters- 
burg. One of the purposes of the so- 
ciety is to encourage the planting of nut 
trees on home grounds throughout Vir- 
ginia, and to help growers to select the 
right variety of trees. At the present 
time there are a few commercial pecan 
growers in the state, and it is believed 
that with proper encouragement the 


number of orchards can be increased. 
* * 


The progress made in carrying out the 
Five-Year Program for Agriculture in 
Virginia will be the principal subject 
discussed at the third meeting of the 
Virginia Advisory Council to be held at 
Blacksburg July 27. The Advisory Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives for 
each agricultural organization in Vir 
ginia and has already accomplished a 
great deal in promoting the agricultura 
interests of the state. 

* * & 


The Virginia spring crop of pigs was 
15 per cent smaller than last year’s, ac- 
cording to the annual pig survey ma: 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the rural mail carrier: 
of the Post Office Department. The re- 
duction in the number of spring pigs was 
caused by a decrease of 9 per cent in the 
number of pigs saved per litter. The 
prospects for the fall crop, however, are 
better as an increase of 29 per cent in 
the number of sows bred to farrow this 
fall is reported. There are probably 
fewer pigs on Virginia farms this season 
than has been the case for many years 


Young pigs have been in great demand 


and prices have been quite high, ranging 
from $5 to $10 for weaning pigs. 
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’ Timely Reading for All the Family 


Boys’ and Girls’ Short Course 
Credit to Extension Service 


OUR hundred club boys and girls were 

the guests of the State College at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., July 5-10, receiving instruc- 
tion in livestock, dairying, poultry, farm 
equipment, farm engineering and other 
subjects. Interspersed with class work, 
demonstrations, and lectures were recre- 


ational features, including three plays 
given l club members coached before 
coming to the short course. These plays 
centered about club activities and health, 


one having the suggestive title, ‘““Thank 
Goodness the Table is Set!” The four 
hundred visitors were conducted through 
the state institutions and to points of in- 
terest by Colonel Fred Olds, Raleigh’s 
oficial welcomer, and Governor McLean 
gave a reception in their honor. 

Those conducting the short course de 
clared these 400 future leaders the finest 
lot of young people they had ever seen, 
the best dressed, the behaved, and 
the most wholesomely interested. These 
young people were chosen for evidences 
of leadership. 

Each club girl present represented a 


best 


dub, the 285 girls representing 15,000 
dub members in 40 counties. Each six 


girls had a captain and all directions and 
«ders were handled through these cap- 
tains, making their organization almost 
self-governing. 

North Carolina’s Extension Service 
and home demonstration forces are doing 
a most wonderful work. 


Painted Display Stands 


AYSIDE display stands for fruit and 

produce will often be made far more 
attractive and conspicuous if painted 
some bright color, such as yellow, white 
or light blue. In addition they will last 
much longer if painted, and will not have 
to be discarded every year or two. If, 
in addition, some rough-cast and appro- 
priate conventional wooden animal, such 
as a chicken to advertise egg displays or 
a cherry to advertise fruit displays, be 
painted some bright contrasting color and 
placed over the stand or near it, such 
a sign will serve as a “barber pole” to 
attract the passer-by to the stand. 


Let your wares or your service be just 
a little bit better than your neighbor's 
in order to keep your old customers, but 
brightly painted display stands will fre- 
quently enable you to keep just one 
jump ahead of the other fellow in way- 
side selling. ; 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 

Editor’s Note—This 

of articles we are carrying 


is one of a series 
to promote 


our campaign for “Making the South a 
Land of Painted Farm Houses.” Next 
week’s subject will be “Summerhouses.” 





MORE ABOUT FAMILY 
REUNIONS 


Where Many Hands Make 
Light Work 





— folks may hesitate to encour- 
age a family reunion because of the 

fear that it will put too much work 
on a few people. Here is a report of 
4 family reunion to which we are giving 
Prominence because it points out how to 
avoid this danger. Says Mrs. J. W. R:— 
“To me, the family barbecue, which 
comes along in July when the Elberta 
Peaches are ripe, the watermelons sweet 
and juicy, and there is plenty of corn 
and okra for the Brunswick stew, is the 
happiest of -alt family reunions. 

“As far back as I can remember all 
the uncles and aunts, cousins, and kin 
ave come together when the crops were 


= by for our annual family reunion. 
We all jump in and do the work and 
each tamily brings a certain contribu- 


tion toward the dinner.. One aunt brings 
bh: famous pound take, while another 
Ss the most-delicious potato salad I 


have ever tasted. so they bring things for 
which they excel and we 


ful feed! 


have a wonder- 


the and 


“Grandpa _ takes little folks 
gathers the peaches and shows them how 


to tell a ripe watermelon. (We usually 
have our reunion in Grandpa’s grove.) 
We use paper plates and tin cups and 
long ago we all chipped in and bought 
some camp forks, knives, and spoons, fo1 
we are all out for a good time and try 
not to make the work and responsibility 


We all pitch in and 
success. ‘Many hands 
we enjoy recount- 


heavy on anybody 
dinner a 
work,’ and 
which have happened as we 


make the 

make light 
ing things 
fix dinner.” 


Where Should a Reunion Be 
Held? 


O LONG as grandfather and grand- 

mother are alive. certainly the only 
place for the family reunion is at the 
old home nest: and after the old 
folks have passed on, the ancestral home 
nine times out of ten, we believe, is the 
best place for the Sometimes, 
however, it is better to have it elsewhere. 
One reader has described a successful 
reunion held in a city park, and here from 
P. G. T., Anderson County, S. C., is 
a report of a successful reunion held at 
the old home church of the family : 


even 


reunion 


“Last year I went to a family reunion 
held pretty little country church— 
and oh, what a crowd there was and how 
it thrilled me to think they were all kins 
folk. To begin the day the younger 
people with arms full of flowers marched 
into the cemetery, which was located just 
back of the church. Many of the loved 
ones were buried there and their graves 
were made beautiful with flowers. Could 
there have been a sweeter tribute on re 
union day? 


at a 


“Later we went mto the church for a 
program, consisting of instrumental and 
vocal music, and there was also a debate 
on ‘Which Is the Proper Place for Our 
Family Reunion—the Home Church or 
the Ancestral Home?’ It was a live de- 
bate. A prominent from a 
nearby college gave an address on ‘Liv- 
ing Up to Your Family Name.’ This 
speech alone would have made the day a 


professor 


success. 
“At noon dinner was spread and we 
were all asked to register. In the after- 
noon we went back into the church again 
There were re 
marriages, 


for a business meeting. 
ports on births, deaths, and 
The reunion was closed by singing ‘Blest 
be the tie that binds.” 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Sawdust Dreams 
FRIEND of mine recently gave his 
four-year-old daughter a doll. She 

was enraptured, and her mother instincts 
had their first experience in coddling. It 
was a pleasure to 
watch her. But, next 
day she had her first 


tragedy. This afore- 
said doll sprung a 
leak and the saw- 
dust poured out. I 
am told that she 


‘ried herself to sleep. 

\h, little girl, your 
dream was beauti- 
ful, but it was stuff 
sawdust. Cease your tears. Calm 
little feminine heart Rise and 
that flattened dolly with old rags. 
more substantial. 





DR. HOLLAND 
ed with 
your 
stuff 
They 
Littl 
that will 
that every 


are 
ream 
You believe 
as and sincere 
5s your parents. Cherish that dream as 
mg as you can. Some day some trusted 
friend will lie to you, and the sawdust 
will run out of your dream. You may 
cry again then, but you will be wiser, 
and your next dream will be better. 


girl: this is not the last 


lose its sawdust. 


one is honest 


1 
ic 


Little girl: you have a heart that was 
nade for devotion and love. Some day 
some charming knight will carry your 
heart by storm. I hope for you that 

uur lover may not be an arch-fiend with 

fessions that are but empty lies. I 
hope and pray that your love may not be 

pouch of sawdust. 

Little girl; you have in your soul a 

untain of ambitions. Days will come 


hen vou will throw your soul into seme 


great cause of pure devotion, only to 
fnd that jealousy and envy and_back- 
biting are often the rewards of those 


vho try to do great things. 

Little girl: you have in you a natural 
of material things and 
earthly success. Some day you will be 
tested when the bank breaks, health 
breaks, or when long drouth, or prolonged 
wet weather, may make the harvest fields 
barren. You may find that many legit- 
imate human ambitions have a great deal 
of sawdust in them. Then you will fill 
your heart with things that cannot leak 
and run away. 


pride and love 


or 


Little girl; there are some dreams that 


remain. The dream of an honest and 
sincere Christian life cannot ever dis- 
appoint you. The desire to be helpful 
and unselfish, though sometimes unap 


preciated, will never cause you real re- 


gret. Thanks to the Providence that is 
over human lives, there is a journey with 
God that beautifies childhood, inspires 


vouth to nobility, guides safely the fires 
of maturity, lifts soil to spiritual 
victories, gives confidence every val- 
ley of trial and temptation, and, at last, 
shows us a heaven of perfection as a ful- 
fillment of our partially attained human 
dreams. 


the 


in 


a2 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ESUS saith unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that if thou wouldst believe, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God?— 
John 11 :40. 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms.— 
Deut. 33 :27. 


MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE 














BPSGRETS Not Finishing School.— 
I consider the greatest mistake of 
my life was in not finishing my educa- 
tion and getting some experience in some 
chosen vocation. Had I done this before 
entering married life—with the dearest 
and best of men—I would, now that I 
am a widowed, penniless mother, be pre- 
pared to take care of myself and chil- 
dren in a financial way. My self-respect 
would be increased if I could cease being 
dependent upon others, even though my 
loneliness remained the same. May this 
be a warning to girls to prepare them- 
selves to earn their living. We never 
know, when we are so happy, what dark 
days are ahead. MRS. B. C. 

* * * 

Learned Value of Purebreds—A mis- 
take we made was not buying a large 
purebred stock of chickens when we 
moved to the farm. The first year we 
lost enough in feed and price of friers 
to have paid the difference. We had a 
mixed bunch which grew off slowly, had 
to be fed twice as long, and brought a 
low summer market price. We could 
also have had a better market for eggs 
chickens for breeding pur- 


MRS. M. L. 


and grown 


poses. 
7 + * 
Invested in Wildcat Scheme—A mis- 
take I made was investing money in wild- 
cat invéstments which was lost. I should 
have consulted some one of legal au- 
thority. By reading good farm papers 
one can avoid this mistake. I don’t ever 
pay any attention to propositions. 
2. W.. 
a 
Built Too Large a House-—We made a 
mistake when we built our residence by 
building too large a house. It is just as 


bad to have your house too large as it 
too If had a 
and sun parlor instead of 
would enjoy it so 


is to have it small. we 


sleeping porch 


so many bedrooms we 


much more. With our house built as it 
is it would be hard to add either of 
these. MRS. M. M. 
x * 4 

Lost by Waiting on Late Snapbeans 

Now that the canning season is here, 
I recall one of the most serious mistakes 
that I made last year. I had a supply 
of early snapbeans and as it was a busy 
time, and I thought I would sure have 


plenty later on to can, I just let them go 
waste. I should have canned at least 
a part of them, for the summer was dry 
and I had very few snapbeans even for 


to 


table use. This year I have planted 
more beans and am going to can some of 
the early ones. Then if my late beans 


fail I shall have a supply to draw from. 
MISSISSIPPIAN. 
x * * 

Regrets Not Going to School—How I 
wish I could recall my school days. I 
would get at least two years at college 
if I couldn't get more. I gave up too 
easily, and now I need the education and 
training so much. My children shall not 
the same mistake if I can help it. 

MOTHER 


make 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


How Old Is Ann > 











Flamer is an old saying that has be- 

come a stock phrase, “A man is as 
woman as old as 
I think, however, that Ann’s 
feelings have more 
to do with her age 
than her looks. 

If Ann has been 
outdoors much in her 
life she may look 
more weather- 
beaten than her hot- 
house sister, but she 
will feel a thousand 


feels and a 


old as he 
she looks.” 





DR. REGISTER times younger than 
the one who stays 
indoors most of the time, and seldom 


goes out in the open to enjoy the sun 
shine, wind, and rain. Indoor Ann may 
have a beautiful face without wrinkles 
or tan, and outdoor Ann may have a 
weather-beaten face and wrinkles galore, 
but Oh! boy, the difference in pep. Out- 
door Ann is a high stepper, trim as a 
race horse, sound in wind and limb. Her 
chronological age may be 30, 40, or 60, 
and her physiological age would be in 
the early twenties or thirties. 


If Ann has had proper sleep, exercise. 
and diet we know that Ann is young at 


70. If the reverse is the case, Ann is old 
at 30. Our advice to all the Anns is 
this: If you feel yourself slipping put 


some sand on the track so you can make 
the grade. Don’t allow yourself to think 
old thoughts, or reminisce in the yester- 
days; live in the today and the dawn of 
tomorrow; pull up the stream—don’t let 
down your oars and drift with the cur- 
rent: eat real food, do not try to live on 
macaroons, lollipops, and sodas; herd 
with the young, and think the thoughts 
of the young. Cut your skirts and hair 
like youtig people, and it will not make 
any difference how many winters Ann 
has seen, she will know that spring al- 
ways comes after winter. 


Two-Sentence Health Ser- 


monettes 

ATIENCE and a mulberry leaf will 

make a silk gown, and proper care 
and diet will make a grown person out 
of a baby. 

When the tree falls the shade is gone 
and when sickness comes in, income goes 
out. 
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Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 26.—Put the clearest 
jars of jelly and handsomest cans 

of fruit aside to take to the fair. Pro- 
tect them in a brown paper bag. 

Tuesday, July 27. 
If the least strain 
or discomfort is felt 
while using the eyes, 
a first-class oculist 
should be consulted 
at once, and proper 
glasses worn when 
necessary. If this is 
done, not only will 
the sight last, but 
headaches and 
wrinkles will be avoided. 

Wednesday, July 28—A new chocolate 
icing is palatable and easy to make. 





To one cup confectioner’s sugar add 6 
tablespoons cocoa, 1-4 teaspoon baking pow- 
der and 1-2 teaspoon vanilla. Add enough 
boiling water to make a thick smooth paste 
and spread on cake. 

Thursday, July 29.—Save on laundry. 
Cut the old table cloth into oblong doilies 
for use on the dining table. Rick-rack 
braid makes a neat finish that is easily 
applied. 

Friday, July 
that is injurious is last night's. 
the windows wide and let it out. 

Saturday, July 31—A day from the 
farm will seem as but a minute once that 
day is passed—you will never miss it. 
But you will always remember the day 
spent at the community picnic. Fill the 
car with family and friends and go. 


30.—The only night air 
Open all 


Sunday, August 1.—The surest way to 
have people think kindly of you is to 
speak and think kindly of others. 


How Do You Rise? 


HE Managing Editor sent around to 

the differen‘ offices some mottoes last 
January. He'll be murdered, or worse, 
if he ever does it again, for I feel like 
slumping (yes, there is such a word—TI 
looked it up). I raise my eyes and find 
his pithy little sentence enunciating to 
me, “Nothing is too much trouble; 
make it right.” It is green on shiny 
white background, so not to be ignored. 


But it was the other day that I got 
something real out of it and I pass it 
on to you. It was like this: aeman 
whose business it is to train actresses 
sat waiting until I finished a bit of writ- 
ing. When I turned around to him his 
eye was on, “Nothing is too much trou- 
ble; make it right.” 

“Do you live up to it?” he asked. 

“No, just try to,” I laughed. 

“Then do you know thatif you took 
a little more pains to get up from your 
chair properly, you would be more effi- 
cient?” 

“Do tell?” 
joking. 

“What would you think of an actress 
who pulled herself up from her chair 
with arms akimbo and huddled over for 
the first few steps? She'd soon lose her 
job, as she should, because small details 
have big effects.” 

“Tell me just how to do it,” I begged, 
“just as if my job depended on it, too.” 

“While still sitting, 
gether so as to get a good firm base 
to rise on. Now, lengthen your dia- 
phragm. It is the only way I know to 
tell you how to sit upright without be- 
ing stiff or rearing the shoulders back. 
Relax your hands in your lap.” 

“So?” I inquired. 

“Yes. Now get up erect as if there 
were a rope drawing you straight up.” 

“Good!” he continued. “Take a mo- 
ment to shift your weight to the left 
foot since you are coming to the right. 


I mocked, thinking he was 


put your feet to- 


‘Step out with the right, 


shoulders still 
up, head erect. Fine!” 

“Do you realize,” he queried, ‘that 
if your first step is alive and graceful 
the following steps will be so also? If 
the first step is heavy or uncertain, it 
seems human nature to continue that 
way. If you rise with chest forward and 
chin up you are likely to have a pleas- 
ant smile on your face. 

“To straighten the sitting body, to 
arise by the legs instead of the arms, 
to shift the weight where and as it 
should be, every one of the dozen times 
one rises every day is to acquire a phys- 
ical drilling and strengthening of muscles 
that insures ease and grace even in one 
who is stiff and stout. Try it before a 
big mirror, have a bit .of private prac- 
tice, then keep it up. Simply leaving a 
seat and walking away from it may 
seem trivial, but efficiency is based on 
trifles as a great building is built on 
grains of earth. As your sign 
‘Nothing is too much trouble: 
right.’” 


says, 
make it 


Lemons as a Beauty Aid 


N THE lemon nature has provided not 

only a delightful flavoring agent and 
garnish but a real toilet aid. 

Lemon juice, clear or diluted with 
water, is an excellent bleach for those 
whose skin easily freckles or tans. [Tt is 
valuable for manicuring, as it removes 
stains from the fingers and nails. 
the water used 
is good *for those who 
It leaves the hair soft, 


Lemon juice added to 
as a hair rinse 
have oily hair. 
clean and fluffy. 

Lemon juice is good as an occasional 
dentifrice in place of tooth paste. It is 
an excellent astringent for flabby necks 
and cheeks, and said to be much used 


in the tropics in foot baths, to relieve swol- 
len, tired feet. 

Lastly, the internal benefits of lemon 
juice should not be forgotten. Lemon 
juice in water, without sugar is excellent 
to take upon first rising in the morning. 
Many persons find this morning ‘lemon 
cocktail” not only an appetizer, but a 
gentle laxative as well. 


Lye May Be Used to Peel 


Peaches 


PEACHES or apricots to be canned 
may be peeled with the use of lye. 
It is necessary to be careful in using 
the lye, especially if there are children 
around, for it is a powerful caustic 
and serious accidents have happened. To 
peel peaches or apricots with lye, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Prepare in an agateware or iron kettle, a 
solution of ™% pound granulated lye of a 
standard brand, in 2 gallons of water. This 
quantity is equal to 4 ounces or 4 level table- 
spoons of lye. Never use an aluminum kettle 
for this purpose. Heat the mixture to boil- 
ing, and while actively boiling, immerse the 
peaches or apricots in a wire basket until 
the skin is loosened and partially dissolved. 
This will usually require 3 to 60 seconds. 
Remove the fruit, wash it at once in running 
water, if possible, until the skin and lye are 
removed, and thoroughly rinse the fruit. If 
still water is used, rinse the fruit in a fresh 
supply after washing off the skin and lye. 


Delicious Hot Sauces for Ice 


Cream 
H°T Fudge Sauce.—One cup sugar, 2 squares 


chocolate, % cup corn syrup, 4 cup water, 
\% teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon vanilla, 1 table- 
spoon butter. Melt the chocolate in the hot 
water, add the salt, sugar and corn syrup 
and boil to the “‘soft ball’’ stage (a little 
dropped from the end of the spoon into cald 
water forms a ball definite enough to be 
picked up with the fingers—about 25 minutes 
for this amount.) 

Remove from the fire and add the butter 
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Our Pattern Department 


r 


wid 
2741—Design for the Smart Matron.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes %, 38, 40. 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 


terial with 1% yards of W-inch con- 
trasting. 

2712—Youthful Spert Model.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 


with 54 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
t783—Bordered Chiffon Frock.—The 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 
40 and 42 
3% requires 25¢ yards of 


pat- 
18 years, 36, 38, 


nches bust sure. Size 








-inch bor- 


Price of each pattern, 
or coin (coin preferred). 
being sure to state number and size oi 
weeks for pattern to reach you. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” 


picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write your name 
pattern 


dered material or 3% yards of 40-inch 

lengthwise thread. 

2782—Sports Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

2797—Junior Sportsman’s Outfit.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2Séyards of 

%-inch material with 4% yard of 

27-inch lining. 

id's Union Suit.—The pattern cuts 

sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 10 and 12 years 


Size & requires 1% yards of 36-inch 





material. 


stamps 
and address plainly on your-order sheet, 
wanted, allowing ten days or two 


contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during the summer, 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 











and vanilla. To keep hot for serving pour 
into a double boiler, keeping the water in the 
lower part below the simmering temperature, 

The sauce can be kept in the refrigerator 
and warmed up on demand; if it becomes too 
thick add a tablespoon of water. But be sure 
not to overheat or it will candy on the ice. 
cream. 

Chocolate Mocha Sauce.—Cook % cup of su- 
gar, 4% very strong, strained coffee, % tea- 
spoon salt, and 1 square grated, unsweetened 
chocolate until the syrup threads. Remove 
from the fire, add 2 more teaspoons strained 
coffee, 1 teaspoon butter (cut in bits) and 
¥4 teaspoon vanilla extract. Beat well. 


Coffee Nut Sauce.—Heat 1 pint strong, clear 
coffee and stir in 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
that has been mixed to a paste with a little 
cold water. Cook, stirring constantly, for 5 
minutes and blend in 1 egg that has been 
slightly beaten with 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Cook only for a moment after the egg is add- 
ed; remove from the fire, stir in 1 cup chopped 
nut meats and 1 scant cup whipped cream, 
Serve immediately. 


How to Preserve Figs 
ATERIALS.—Six quarts figs, 5 pounds su 


gar, 2 quarts water. Scalding solutior, 
1 cup baking soda, 6 quarts boiling water. 

Preparation.—Select firm, sound ripe fruit; 
leaving stems on; discard all overripe or 
broken ones. Sprinkle 1 cup baking soda over 
the selected figs and cover with 6 quarts 
boiling water. Allow them to stand 15 min- 
utes. Drain off the soda solution and rinse 
the figs twice in clear cold water. Drop in 
clear water (boiling) and let boil until tender, 
then wash in cold water. Mix sugar and two 
quarts of water; boil 10 minutes and skim. 
Add cooked figs gradually to prevent cool- 
ing the syrup. 

Cocoking.—Cook preserves in an enamel lined 
or aluminum vessel over a hot fire as rapidly 
as possible in order to make the finished 
product clear and of good color. The fruit 
should be covered with the syrup during the 
entire time of cooking to prevent the top 
layer of figs from shriveling before the fin- 
ishing point is attained. 

Cooling. —When the figs are transparent, 
carefully remove them and place them on 
shallow trays or platters. If the syrup is 
not heavy enough continue boiling until it 
reaches 222 degrees F. Pour the hot syrup 
over the figs completely immersing them 
and allowing them to remain over night or 
until completely cold. 

Packing.— Pack the cold figs into sterilized 
jars, placing the figs so that all the stems will 
be turned upward. Bring the syrup in 
which the figs have been standing to the 
boiling point, strain and test to see if it 
227? degrees F., fill the jars to overflowing. 
Seal and process at simmering point, 180 
degrees F. for 20 minutes. 

Pressure Preserved Figs in Tin.—Sclect 
sound figs that are not too ripe. Wash care- 
fully. Do not remove stems. Fill into wire 
scalding basket; lower into retort and steam 
for about 10 minutes at 5 pounds pressure, 
or long enough to make the fruit tender. 
Make syrup as follows: 2 pounds sugar to 
1% pint water. Pour syrup in cans until 
about % full before putting the fruit in. This 
done, fill with whole steamed figs. Cap, tid, 
and process: 


228 degrees—5 pounds pressure 


es So ORS,  evaeccusagzasans minutes 
Pes BS GONG wictdiccccccsenes 20 minutes 
Pe D CRD -cévitecesscaste 30 minutes 
Ses SU NE. cvvesuctsaeeinss 45 minutes 


As much or as little sugar may be used 
as desired but for an A-1 product this re 
cipe should be followed. Plain water would 
work just as well as a heavy syrup except 
that the flavor is not so pleasing. 

MRS. DORA DEE WALKER, 


Specialist in Production and Conservation 
for South Carolina. 


| SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN | 
Making and Selling Preserves 


USE only fresh vegetables and fruits 

and can them the same day they are 
gathered,” said Mrs. J. E. Witherington 
when we admired her beautiful canned 
products. “I follow the directions in the 
government bulletiis exactly. For sev- 
eral years I have canned all my apples 
peaches, soup mixture, vegetables, and 
meats in tin cans. I like to can in tin 
and they keep well and are no trouble 
to store.” 








Mrs. Witherington, who has won many 
prizes at local and county fairs, cans 
out under the shade of a large oak tret. 
There she has her table and scales and 
packs her cans and jars. In the kitchen 


she has an oil stove and steam pressure 


a a a a. 












’ 


Roker for processing the filled con- 


tainers. 

“J have been very successful with my 
fig preserves,” Mrs. Witherington told 
us. “I have shipped them to New York 
and to Seattle, Washington, as well as 
to towns nearer home. I think one rea- 
son is that I am careful and want to 
have everything nice and to have them 
look nice. I always remember that the 
eye does half the eating and really it 
js just as easy to pack fruits the correct 
way as the wrong way.” 

To find customers for her fig preserves 
Mrs. Witherington has developed a novel 
way. For many years she advertised them 
by giving small jars to the traveling men 
who called on her at her country store, 
and in this way she made her products 
widely popular and received ma@hy or- 
ders but not enough to consume her sup- 
ply. Therefore, she had to resort to 
other means. 


Mrs. Witherington soid preserves to 
the editors of papers and magazines, or 
rather exchanged them for subscriptions. 
When she decided to subscribe for a 
paper or magazine she would send the 
editor a sample of her preserves and 
write him, making her proposition. She 
has done this many times and never has 
she failed to receive an order from the 


editor. Most of them keep sending her 
orders. 
Mrs. Witherington has carried the 


exchange idea further. When she wants 
to buy purebred poultry she writes the 
person having for sale what she wants, 
sends a sample of her preserves, and 
offers to exchange preserves for poul- 
try. In this way she has sold many jars. 


We do not suggest that all farm wom- 
en try to sell their surplus preserves 
or other products to editors. But it is 
an idea, and from it others can, no 
doubt, think of some way to sell or ex- 
change products just as Mrs. Withering- 
ton has done. It is well to keep in mind 
that unfailingly, always without excep- 
tion, Mrs. Witherington puts up very 
delicious preserves in neat standard con- 
tainers. 





THE MENDING BASKET 
Mending Lace 


OW that fashion decrees lace worn 

flat instead of ruffled it is very im- 
portant that it be whole. Lace will wear 
out, or threads will break. To mend 
the average lace is not very difficult. 











To mend lace the old advice “Don’t” 
applies. That is, if possible strengthen 
the thin place before it breaks. When it 
has broken then catch the threads to- 
gether but do use a very slim neédle and 
a thread the same size as that in the lace. 


If the lace is very fine or very coarse 
4 net patch under the break is good be- 
cause the whole section is then strength- 
ened. A whole new section of the lace, 
rescued from an end somewhere can be 
set in as a patch if deftly done. Thread 
100 is usually best. Keep all scraps of 
various meshes of net in one place ready 
for use. 





[A GAME TO PLAY 








O'Grady Says 


HE players stand facing the leader 
who stands on a chair or table near 
the center of the group. - He explains 
that when O'Grady is alive everything he 
Says goes. In other words they must do 
all that O'Grady tells them to but must 
Watch out and not do anything which the 
leader tells them to do without saying 
first “O'Grady says, “Wave your arms 
around.’ O’Grady says, ‘Stop!’” “Wave 
your arms around.” This last was said 
by the leader and not by O’Grady so any- 
one who does wave his arms has made 
a mistake. If the leader goes fast giving 
all kinds of motions of the body, arms 
amd legs which O'Grady says to do or 
leader says to do, he will soon catch 
but the most alert. 


Gn See 

















Address letiers to “Uncle PF.” care of The Progressive Farmer 

















Work Is the 


So Says Senator Ferris of Michigan 


Great Virtue 
in This Week’s Success Talk for Boys 


i Farm Boys:— 
I was born and reared on a hill farm in Tioga County, New York. 
° In my addresses I frequently refer to the education I received on the 


farm. 
loyalty, and thrift. 
one virtue of work. 


Of course, these 


per centum. 





you do is quickly 
this country. 


WOODBRIDGE N. 
FERRIS 


‘I congratulate you upon your success. 


is working along the same lines that I worked. 
live in a different age. 


There I learned obediencc, sobriety, self-reliance, self-sacrifice, 


virtues were all bound together in the 


I was like the ordinary boy of 60 years ago; and not 
very unlike the boys of today. I did not cry 
privilege of working on the farm, but I had a father 
who, though he could neither read nor write, was never- 
theless a real educator. He insisted that I work so I 
might be of some service to my father and mother, my 
sisters, and the neighborhood. 
The old-time virtues are still on the market 
I am delighted to learn that your boy army 


for the 


at 100 
Only you 
You live at a time when whatever 


recognized by the men and women of 


Whether you ride in a Ford or a 


Pierce-Arrow, I hope that the virtues I acquired on the old farm may be a 


part of your acquisition. 


Note to Boys—Senator Woodbridge N. 
As a matter of fact, it is because he had taught 


boys this country has produced. 


Cordially yours, 


WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS. 


Ferris is one of the greatest teachers of 


so many boys and won their love to such an extent that he was made United States 


Senator. He is not a politician but his 
of Michigan in general wanted to honor 
by George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 

(Copyright 1926 


old students in particular and the people 
him, Next week's “Success Talk” will be 
Saturday Evening Post. 

by Clarence Poe) 








Helping Uncle P.F. Keep Cool 


RIZE Letter—You should wear light, 
loose and porous clothes. Eat very 
little hog meat. Sleep in a well ventila 
ted room at night. Take moderate exer- 
cise. Avoid drinking ice water and cool 
drinks. They heat you up afterwards. 
Eat plenty of fresh vegetables and drink 
plenty of sweet milk. Take a warm bath 
every day. Avoid drinking strong drinks 
of any description and above all keep 
neat and clean. CLYDE WHITFIELD. 
Lenoir County, N. C. 
* * * 


Don’t Grumble—I will tell you what 
I do to keep cool. I get up soon and 
do my work in the cool of the day. Work 
with a willing mind and you will forget 
it is hot. It is the one who grumbles the 
most that suffers most from heat. 

OLIVIA ROSE. 

Isle of Wight County, Va. 

* * * 





Use the Old Swimmin’ Hole.—My 
grandfather lives on a farm with 17 acres 
of it surrounded by a creek. When we 
get hot we go to one of our spring boards 
and jump off in the cool water. The 
shade of the trees keeps the running 
water cool. We sleep on a sleeping porch 
which is on the back of our house. We 
can get the cool breeze from south, east, 
and northwest. Your friend, wishing that 
we all could keep cool. 

IRENE TILGHMAN. 

Pitt County, N. C. 

x * * 

Off for the Shade—If you want to 
keep cool, my suggestion is that you 
gather up some books, two or three soft 
pillows, a basket of lunch, some ice 
water and a fan and make for some pine 
grove. If there isn’t a grove, plant you 
some trees in your yard. 


RUBY RAY. 
Haywood County, N. C. 
** * a” 
Eat Right Food—The only thing 


wrong with hot weather is your dread 
of it. Let’s everybody take the weather 
as it comes and make the best of it and 
sweat and enjoy it. During hot weather 
we must provide the body with proper 
nourishment. On a very hot day how 
much more appetizing is a meal com- 
posed of cola salads, sandwiches with 
thin sliced bread and very little butter 
with cool milk or lemonade, than a hot 
heavy meal. Cold vegetables are also 
very good. Do not forget that pure 
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water is good for quenching thirst and 
cooling the body. 
HELEN MARR CHILDERS. 

Lincoln County, N. C. 

* * * 

Don’t Eat Too Much.—First, do not eat 
too heartily. Eat few meats and heat- 
producing foods. A man once said he 
had to drink about a dozen cold drinks 
every hot day and then didn’t keep cool. 
Why? Because these drinks were sweet 
and sugar produces heat. The heat of 
the body is 98.6 degrees, so we don’t 
need much heat-producing food in warm 
weather. Second, when your face per- 
spires freely, don’t take your handker 
chief and vigorously rub the perspira- 
tion off, but rub lightly and let the face 
stay moist. 

Third, take a warm bath two or three 
times each day. Or, if you do not have 
much time one warm bath will help a 
lot. W. EUGENE CONNALLY. 

Caswell County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Thank you, boys and 


girls for helping me out. I hope Ill keep 
cooler the remainder of the summer. 


Wants to. Join Club 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM not a member of any of the clubs 

but I want to write a short letter to 
the boys, anyway. I hope to be a mem- 
ber of one of the clubs some time. 

My father is a farmer. He has an 
eight-horse farm. He plants tobacco, 
cotton, corn, oats, potatoes, peas, and 
velvet beans. He also grows hay. I 
don’t like tobacco because it has ugly 
worms on it. I ride four miles to school 
in a truck. I am in the fifth grade. My 
father has ordered a little farm wagon 
and harness for my brother and me, 
and he is going to get us a goat. I 
know we will have a lot of fun with 
them. FURMAN DENNIS. 

Sumter County, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—You want to get into 
club work as soon as you can Furman. 
And, Furman you certainly better watch 
that goat. They're naturally full of mean- 
ness sometimes. 


Do You Want an Attractive 
Home ? 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
F YOU wish to have an attractive 
home, just buy a small farm which is 
enclosed by beautiful zreen pines. Build 
a six-room bungalow and paint it white. 


Around this house fence off a medium 
sized yard with regular yard wire and 
place a pretty yard gate in front of the 
house. On the outside of this fence plant 
several pecan trees which will soon give 
a nice shade and bear pecans, too. On 
the inside of this fence make a pretty 
grass lawn. In this lawn plant several 
small round, heart and diamond shaped 
beds of verbena, phlox, and petunias or 
some other small flowers. In each cor- 
ner of the fence have a rose bush. Near 
the fence between the corners plant a 
dahlia and then a zinnia all around the 
fence. 

On the porch have -six pretty 
flower stands; place them on each. side 
of the door, and place a pretty fern in 
a nice pot on a stand on each side of 
the door. On the other stands place pots 
of thrifty growing geraniums. 

I think when you have the outside of 
your home arranged in this way you 
will be very proud of it. 

VIOLA SCOTT. 

Pender County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—I think I would be 


proud of such a home as that, too, Viola. 
Maybe our landscape artists wouldn't 
agree exactly to each arrangement but 
I know it would be a pretty home. Write 
us again. 


A Real Tar Heel 


T am a Tar Heel Born, 
A Tar Heel bred, and 
When I'm gone, I'll be 
A Tar Heel dead 


AM 13 years old, have brown, curly 

hair, grev eyes, fair complexion, am 
4 feet 8 inches tall, weigh about 80 
pounds, and will be in the eighth grade 
next year. 

Uncle P. F., have you any organization 
of any kind that I could join? T am dy- 
ing to join some kind of club and I wish 
you would suggest something. It al 
most makes me wish I were a boy to 
read of the great work the scouts are do- 
ing. I think every boy should be anx- 
ious to join and I think they would if 
they knew how much it is helping the 
good old U. S. A. 

Please write me, somebody; I want to 
be your friend. RUBY RAY. 

Waynesville, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—I think Ruby should 
find out who her home demonstration 
agent is and get into 4-H club work. 
There’s sewing, canning, poultry, home 
improvement, and lots of other things. 


From a Girl Near the Moun- 


tains 


AM a North Carolina girl. I am 14 
years old, have black hair not bobbed, 
dark brown eyes, dark complexion, am 
41% feet high, and weigh 107 pounds. 

I live on a 200-acre farm. I help out- 
side. I have two head of cattle, one 


YES// It Can Be Done 
Say to anybody “] can push 
your head thfouqha fing” 
When they declare 
that you cannot. 
ther. do the 
trick 
in 
this 
Lmanne 


white 





as 
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horse, and some chickens. .This makes 
my work more interesting. I help mother 
in the house. I can sew, cook, and keep 
house. I have a good time. I like to 
ride horseback and play all kinds of 
games. I live near the mountains and 
we have many pretty wild flowers. I 
would like to correspond with Miss Mary 
Louise Zimmerman. 
RUTH IRENE ALLISON. 
Old Fort, N. C., Rt. 1, Box 48. a 


Uncle P. F. Says—Looks as if we're 
going to start a regular correspondence 
club among our young folks. Anyway, I 
like to get letters myself and I don't 
blame all my nieces and nephews for 
wanting to get letters too. 
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Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Have You Planted These 
Vegetables > 


T 1S more difficult, of course, to have a 

late summer and fall garden than a 
spring one. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why fresh, crisp vegetables should 
not be had in the 
late summer and 
fall if the proper 
work is done. In 
the first place, the 
ground must be rich, 
most thoroughly 
prepared, and pre- 
ferably on a moist 
place that retains its 
moisture as much 
as possible through 





L. 4. NIVEN 


a dry spell. 
Those who have not planted the fol- 


lowing vegetables within the last few 
weeks should put them in_ soon: 
fall Irish potatoes, cabbage, collards, 


tomatoes, snapbeans, butterbeans, late 
roasting ears, carrots, okra, cucumbers, 
beets, and Chinese or celery cabbage. 

These crops planted now or within the 
next few weeks should give excellent 
returns. Some of them may be caught 
by the cold weather, but certainly most 
of them that are tender should mature 
sufficiently ahead of cold weather to 
make the planting worth while. 


Wants to Grow Fall Cabbage 


WANT to grow some late cabbage 

to mature about early October. What 
kind should I grow, when should I plant 
them, and what can I do to control the 
worms ?” 

To mature early in October, cabbage 
seed should have been sowed in late 
June, or at the latest, very early July. 
By planting them now, they should ma- 
ture the middle and latter part of Octo- 
ber. Plant seed right in the hill where the 
cabbage are to grow, or sow in bed and 
transplant plants as soon as they are 
large enough. If planted in the hills 
where they are to grow, put in six or eight 
seed and thin out. 

Use a variety that succeeds best in 
one’s own section. Usually Succession, 
Flat Dutch, or Charleston Wakefield are 
the leaders. In order to have them ma- 
ture as-early as possible, the Charleston 
Wakefield would probably be the better, 
but the Succession is only a week or 10 
days later and will produce a_ heavier 
tonnage. The Flat Dutch will produce 
still a heavier tonnage but it is a later 
variety. 

By spraying or dusting with arsenate 
of lead, the worms may be controlled. 
Mix it in the proportion of one pound 
of the powdered lead to 50 gallons of 
water, and three pounds lump lime and 
spray it on. If to be dusted, mix one 
part of the powdered arsenate of lead 
to four or five parts of lime dust and 
dust it on. 


When and How to Sow 
Turnips 


; HAT is the best variety of turnips 

and rutabaga turnips for home 
use? When should these be sowed? 
What kind and how much fertilizer 
should be used? Should they be sowed 
broadcast or in rows? If im rows, 
how wide? How much seed will be 
needed to sow an acre? To what distance 
should the plants be thinned?” 


The Purple Top Globe is the leading 
variety of turnips for home use. The 
Improved Purple Top Yellow is the lead- 
ing rutabaga. The White Sweet German 
is also a good white rutabaga. 

Sow rutabagas a little earlier than 
turnips. July is a good month to sow 
rutabagas. In the extreme lower portion 
of the South, early August is the right 
time. Sow turnips two to three weeks 
later. 


Use 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticulturai Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


acre. An 8-4-6 is a good analysis. Then, 
after the turnips are up, have been thin- 
ned- and have started to growing well, 
side-dress with 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
or sylphate of ammonia per acre. 

It is best to sow in rows and culti- 
vate. On very rich land, fairly good 
results may be secured by broadcasting, 
but taken as a whole the row method is 
best. Where one expects to cultivate en- 
tirely by hand, rows 15 to 18 inches wide 
will be sufficient. Where horse cultiva- 
tion is to be given, make the rows 2%4 
to three feet wide. 

It will require approximately two to 
2% pounds of seed to sow an acre 
where the rows are 2% to three feet wide. 

Thin turnips to- four or five inches 
apart after four good leaves have been 
formed. Thin rutabagas to 8 to 10 inches 
apart, as they grow larger than turnips. 


Varieties of Fruit for Five- 
Acre Orchard 


WANT to set five acres to fruit to 

sell on local markets. Give me a list 
of varicties that will ripen over the en- 
tire season, including the following: ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
grapes, cherries, and pecans.” 

The following is a list of varieties of 
these fruits adapted to most sections of 
the South: 

APPLES 


For early or summer.—Early Harvest, Yel- 
low Transparent, Red June, Horse Apple. 


For fall.—Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Deli- 
cious, 
For winter.—Stayman'’s Winesap, Winesap, 
Rome Beauty, Yates. 
PEACHES 
For early.—Mayflower, Early Rose, Arp 
Beauty, Greensboro. 


For midsummer.—Carman, Hiley, Belle of 
Georgia, Early Elberta, Elberta, J. H. Hale. 


For late.—Chinese Cling, Heath Cling, Krum- 
mel’s October. 
PEARS 
Kieffer, Pineapple. 
PLUMS 
Abundance, Red June, Wild Goose, Shrop- 
shire Damson. 
APRICOTS 
Early Golden, Royal. 
GRAPES 
Concord, Moore’s Early, White Niagara. 
CHERRIES 
Early Richmond. 
PECANS 
Stuart, Success, Schley, Frotscher. 


Kohl-rabi; Culture and Use 


HIS vegetable is of recent origin and 

is yet unknown to many Southern 
gardeners. The edible part is the swol- 
len stem just above the ground. In addi- 
tion, the leaves may be prepared and 
served like cabbage: The flesh resembles 
that of the turnip, but when well-grown 
the quality and flavor is somewhat like 
that of cauliflower. 


Montmorency, 


Kohl-rabi thrives best during the cool 
seasons of the year. Seed may be sowed 
during the fall and spring when condi- 


tions are suitable for sowing turnips. 
The most satisfactory method is to sow 
the seed thinly in the drill. When several 
inches high the plants should be thinned 
to stand four to six inches apart. The 
crop should be harvested when the stems 
are about two inches in diameter, other- 














WHITE VIENNA KOHL-RABI 


wise the flesh will become tough, stringy, 
and inferior in quality. 

The Early White Vienna is the most 
satisfactory variety. 


a 
‘“Frenching” of Tobacco 


“(AN you give me any information in 
regard to the cause and prevention of 
frenching of tobacco?” 

Frenching. is often confused with nro- 
saic. So please note :— 

1. The characteristic symptoms of 
frenching are indicated by the names 
which are given to the disease in cer- 
tain localities. Some of these are “sword 
leaves,” “strap leaves,’ “shoe strings,” 
“string leaves,” and “rosette.” As these 
names indicate, the leaves of frenched 
plants are commonly very narrow, con- 
sisting, in the more advanced stages of 
the disease, of little more than the mid- 
rib. The number of leaves is usually 
greatly increased and the plant stem is 
shortened so that the narrow, stringy 
leaves are bunched, producing a rosette 
appearance. Very young leaves of 
frenched plants are yellowish, somewhat 
thicker and more brittle than normal 


leaves. As they grow they curl down- 
ward along the margins and remain 
narrow in varying degrees. 

2. In mosaic the leaves are mottled 


with light green and dark green areas, 
and, while mosaic plants are often stunt- 
ed, the leaves do not assume the pro- 
nounced stringy or sword shape and do 
not form in bunches as in frenching. 
The cause of frenching is as yet un- 
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known. It is not believed to be infectious, 
since all attempts to transfer it from 
diseased to healthy plants have failed, 
This indicates that this disease is not 
caused by an organism living in the to- 
bacco plant but by some cultural of 
other outside influence. Excessive soil 
water, excessive fertilizer, lack of fer- 
tilizer, and poor soil ventilation have 
been suggested as predisposing influences, 
but since these suggestions are based 
only on observation and often appear 
contradictory, and since the disease has 
been studied so little that we are not 
able to produce it at will, we are not 
able to carefully evaluate these cultural 
influences. 

Since our knowledge of the cause of 
this frenching is so meager there is very 
little we can say about its prevention. 
Fields which are likely to produce the 
disease should not be put in tobacco. 
Soils not properly drained should be 
avoided and a well balanced fertilizer 
should be used. Frenching is one of 
several diseases of tobacco which should 
be more carefully studied. 

S. G. LEHMAN, 
Plant 
we Be Me 


Landowner-Tenant Co-oper- 
tion Pays 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Pathologist. 


en barns cannot be counted on to last 
more than 12 to 15 years, if they don't 
burn up in a shorter time, and require a 
lot of repairing. 

There is a cement plant on the Crock- 
er farm and here is found employment 
for tenants, hands, and teams, when they 
would otherwise be idle. At odd times, 
sand, cement, and other materials are 
hauled and a stock of cement blocks is 
made for future use on the farm and for 
sale to neighbors—an item of codoper- 
ation that is profitable to Dr. Crocker 
and even more profitable to his neighbors. 


*“*All Flesh Is Grass” 


S Mr. Ferguson and the writer passed 
a railway station not far from 
the Crocker farm, Mr. Ferguson point- 
ed to a car of hay that was_ being 
unloaded. This car of hay was from 
Canada—hay imported from a_ foreign 
country and sold to farmers in Eastern 
Carolina. 

We mentioned this and asked Dr. 
Crocker if he had all the hay he would 
need. His reply reminded us of what we 
saw on the farm of Mr. Sam Lathan. 
“My barns are now packed full of hay 
and I have no space to store my new 
crop.” Besides this cured and stored 
feed, the Crocker farm has 12 acres 0! 
fine carpet grass and lespedeza pasture 
and another pasture of 25 acres. It is 
the policy of this farm to have a sur 
plus of hay and a surplus of pastures. 
Each of these crops pays fully 100 per 
cent profit and m addition to the direct 
profits from hay and pasturage these 
home-grown feeds do their full share i? 
making receipts from cotton, tobacco, 
hogs, and other cash crops “clear mof- 
ey” and “clean” profits. 


In addition to being a successful farm- 
er Dr. Crocker is a very valuable mam 
in his community and county. He has 
represented his county in the legislatur®, 
is active in school and road development, 
a leader in his church, and superintendent 
of his Sunday school. At the 1925 ses 
sion he was unanimously chosen presi 
dent of the North Carolina State Farm- 
ers’ Convention for 1925-26. He is als 
deeply interested in forestry and is now 
preparing to make his timber a crop ¥ 
practicing modern forestry methods. One 
project that he will soon take up is te 
making of creosoted fence posts from 
the thinnings of his pine forest. 

Editor’s Note.—This is one of our series 

of Farm Success Stories which we are 

running in 1926. The next story will be 

a write-up of E. McIver Williamson of 

South Carolina appearing in an early issué- 
89900613 be. c807099. 36007 8 2 tf 
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agent in 
Ss. C., was born 
a oe 





county farm denfon- 
Lexington County, 
30 years ago 
his birthday falling 
He was reared on the farm and 
completed the agricultural course at 
Clemson in 1921. After teaching voca- 
tial agriculture for a time, he became 


near 
Leesville, on 
July 27. 





county agent in his native county, with 
headquarters in Lexington. 

William Calfee LaRue, agricultural 

teacher at China Grove, N. C., was born 

July 25, 1899, in Carroll County, Va., 

and spent his boy- 

hood on a farm 

near Woodlawn, 

Va. After having 

studied at V. P 

I, he graduated 

from Cornell in 

1920, and in 1925 

Miss Zola Mae 

Porter of Ashe 

; County became 

oS ee Mrs. LaRue. Mr. 

LaRue has served as supervisor of indus- 

trial arts in the city school system of 

Trenton, N. C.. was manager of the 

Vany Dell Stock farm for a time, and 


was county agent of his native county 
for two years. 

FH. Ouisenberry, 
of the Virginia Agricultural Extension 
Service at Fredericks Hall, Va., was 
born July 29, 1868, at Bryan in Louisa 
County, Va. He was reared on the 
farm on which he was born and _ at- 
tended the Louisa Male Academy. May 
ll, 1898, he married Miss Nettie L. Sims, 
also of Louisa County. Their children 
are named Jean Maxwell, Jno. Nuel, Net- 
tie A., and Elsie H. Mr. Quisenberry was 
afarmer before becoming a district agent 
and still owns and operates a farm so suc- 
cessfully as to arouse general comment. 
“In my work as supervising agent in ag- 
ricultural extension work,” he says, “I am 
striving to so induce increased earning 
power on the part of the farmer as to 
make possible better living, educational, 
social, and moral standards. We are, I 
think, making some progress. We believe 
that the most promising agency for the 
farmer is found in the codperation of our 
tural people. We believe that relief must 
come from within and not from without 
the rural districts.” It is Quisenberry’s fine 
spirit, sound, practical knowledge, and 
love for farm folks that make him one 
of the South’s best district agents. 

Ernest Charles Grigsby was born July 
2), 1897, in Scott County, Va., and spent 
his boyhood on the farm on which he was 
born. Graduating from V. P. I. in 1920, 
he soon after became county agent of 
Pulaski County, Va., and has been ever 


James district agent 











ERNEST 


CHARLES GRIGSBY 
simce, In June, 1925 he married Miss 
Ann McConnell of East Radford. Mr. 


Grigsby is particularly and justly proud 
: the fact that Pulaski County now 
tads all other counties in the United 





a, in the “Better Sires—Better 
sal campaign. “In the near future 
hope to be present at the ‘post mortem’ 


Of the last of the remaining scrub bulls 
in Pulaski County.” he says, and when 


; asked to state the definite objects he has 
- in view in his work as county agent, he 


am striving to improve the quality 
vestock and other farm products and 
ist in more economical preduction 


Week’s Birthday Party 


rather than to increase our total produc 
tion. The farmer should also exercise 
improved practices in marketing his prod 
ucts as well as producing them. F 
organizations, farmer-owned 
controlled and corporations 
under efficient management, and 
and girls’ 4-11 clubs—these are the means 
through which these improved practices 
in production and marketing will be mock 
available to the masses of the people.” 
Silas Wightman Epps is county agent 
of Dillon County, S. C., with headqua: 
ters at Latta. Born at Kingston, S. C., 
July 27, 1881, he finished at Clemson Col- 
lege in 1903, and five years later mar 
ried Miss Carrie Monroe of Latta. Theit 
children are James Wightman, Williain 
Monroe, David Ethan, and Martha. Some 
of the excellent objects Mr. Epps keeps 
in mind in his work as county agent 
(1) to persuade the farmers to quit 
one-crop system and diversify, (2) to get 
them to build up soils by rotating and 
planting legumes, thereby cutting down 
fertilizer bills, and (3) to assist them 
with marketing surplus farm products 


arm 
ers’ and 
associations 


boys 


are 
the 


Me Me Ow 


Important Farm News 


N INQUIRY just completed by 
United States Departrnent of 
culture, covering 15,330 farms in 
parts of the country. indicates a_ net 
financial return last year of $1,297 per 
farm, as against $1.205 in 1924, $1,020 

in 1923, and $917 in 1922. 

Following the defeat in Congress of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, the Fess-Tincher 
bill and other measures for the relief of 
agriculture, it is announced by leaders of 
the agricultural group in Congress that 
one or more important conferences will 
be arranged in the Middle West. The ex 
pectation is that the first will be at Des 
Moines within six weeks. The object is 
to map out plans to continue the fight 
in the House and Senate for legislation 
along the lines of the McNary-Haugen 
or similar bills. 


the 
\gri 
all 


In 1920. the Department of Agricul 
ture received reports from 8,449 active 
codperative associations; in 1925, 9,966 
active organizations were heard from 


during the year, an increase of 1,515. Re 
ports of failures during the same period 
ranged from 194 in 1923, 1.9 per cent of 
all co6peratives reporting that year, to 
27, less than .3 of 1 per cent, in 1925. 


we 


Virginia Good Seed Meeting 


A “oe Seed Meeting” 


64 
me 


of especial 


interest has been arranged by the 
Agronomy Department of the State Ag- 
ricultural College, Blacksburg, Va., as 


a part of the program of the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute, for the after- 
noon of July 28, 1926. The topic chosen 
for discussion will be of interest to all 
who are interested in the use, production, 
and sale of seed. The discussion will be 
followed by a visit to the Experiment 
Station plots. The program follows :— 
2:00 p. m.—Purpose of Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, T. K. Wolfe, Experiment Sta- 
tion Agronomist. 
Division to 
Distribu- 
Where 


2:15 p. m.—Relation of Extension 
Crop Improvement Association, 
tion of Certified Seed in County 
Grown, Distribution of Certified Seed 
Through Seedsmen, Finances of the Asso- 
ciation, G. W. Patteson, Jr., Exten 
Agronomist. 

2:30 p. m.—How Can You Identify Certified 
Seed When Buying It? What About 
Standard Sacks and Sealing? T. C. Mau 
rer, Sec’y., Crop Improvement Associa 
tion. 

2:45 p. m.—Why Use Certified Seed? 
tance of Quality in Certified Seed, T. B 
Hutcheson, Head Agronomy Department 

:00 p. m.—Discussion. . 


3 
3:30 p 


ion 


m.—Visit to Experiment Station plots 
eM R 


ON’T figure the cost of education in 
dollars and cents, but remember that 
the training of a trotting horse may 
continue for two or three years, while 


the winning is accomplished in two or 
three minutes. 


Impor- | 
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costs only 






and you Sell the cream 
that | bigs and calves 
now get 


(13) 


*282 


799 





If you only keep a cow or two, it will pay you to buy an Olympic Cream 
Separator. In a few months the extra cream you get, which is lost 
by the old fashioned pan-skimming method, pays the cost of the 
Olympic. You can go into the profitable business of selling freshcream. 
Light running, easy to keep clean, sturdy in construction, this small 
separator is reliable, low priced and dependable. Terms cash or in 
payments of $5.60. Fill in the coupon today and earn more money 


from your cows. 


° ¢ 


e 


BB MARVEL Cream Separators With Trouble-proot 
Ball Bearings — set new standards for efficiency 
and durability 


os 


Dairymen want a separator that skims fast and completely, that 
operates easily, gives lifetime service, is easy to clean and stays in 


perfect adjustment, 


BB Marvel Cream Separators meet all these requirements and are 
fit teammates for Empire Milking Machines. The leak-proof ball 
bearings assure a permanently balanced bowl free from vibration 
and cross currents that waste cream. 
Before you buy a new separator, see the BB Marvel in action. Test 
it against your present separator or against any cream separator you 
wish. Sizes to suit any herd and equipped for hand, electric or 


gasoune drive. Fill in and send the 


The EMPIRE LINE 


Empire Milkins 


coupon. 


Machines—for herds of 


6 cows up. BB Marvel Cream Separators— 


for 4 cows or more. ~~ Crea 
rators— for 201 3cows. 
Bowl. 


MPIRE 


Milking Machine Co, 
124 Humbolt Street, 
Rochester, New York 


Empire Automatic Water 





Gentlemen: 


plan and catalogues describing your: 


Check Olympic Cream Separator 
Here A BB Marvel Cream Separators 


Address 


Please send details of deferred payment 


m Sepa- 


Empire Dairy{Water 


System. 

















A SIZE FOR EVERY DAIRY —FOR ANY KIND OF POWER 





Boiling Springs High School 
SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 

A standard co-educational high school with brick buildings, steam heat, electric lights, college trained 

well organized religious activities, 

Two literary courses are offered with special departments 

Household Arts, 

lights, 


teachers, unsurpassed literary societies, 
ciation under direction of an able cvach. 
in Piano, Voice, Art, China Painting, 
Expenses, including board, tuition, room rent, heat, 
nine months. For catalog and information apply 
PROF. J. D. HUGGINS, PRINCIPAL, 


and Bible. 
and 


incidentals, 





and an active athletic asso- 


$198.10 for the entire 





BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 














Buie’s Creek Junior College 


Able Faculty of Men and Women 


Offering 


College Courses in Addition to SHigh 


Three courses leading to ‘‘Associate in Arts’’ 
Violin, Art, Expression, and Business 
Forest stars. New D. Rich Memorial Adminstrat 
class rooms, two science laboratories, study rooms, soc 
All buildings supplied with running water and light. 

Expenses Very Reasonable. Fall 


diploma with 


ton 
iety halls, 


Term Opens August 31, 


For further information apply 


J. A. CAMPBELL, President, 


Two Years Standard 
School 


special courses in Voice, Piano, 


Strong coaching staff for major sports headed by two Wake 
Suilding, 
and auditorium 


equipped, with ten 
ready for fall term 


1926 
Buio’s Creek, N. C. 


adequately 


to 








EDISTO ACADEMY: 











A STATE ACCREDITED CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
WHOLESOME ATHLETICS, BEST OF ENVIRONMENT IN A 
HEALTHFUL COMMUNITY 


ABLE 


W. H. CANNADA, President 


FACULTY OF CHRISTIAN 
FOR CATALOG, WRITE 


MEN 


AND WOMEN 


SEIVERN, S. C, 


























‘Danville Military ‘Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 
Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship. 
The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges 


Aim; 


dary Schools in the Southern States; 


Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 


/ limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 


tersonal care and supervision; 


Ca 
talog on 


and of 


Secon- 
of the 


and 
the Association 
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Get the 


Genuine 


For Constipation 





Feen:- 





Be Sure You 


Original and 


this delicious mint-flavored chewing gum tablet 


RS ee AT On, 


‘ami 


‘Ihe Chewing LAXATIVE 
Chew It Like Gum 






/ Look for the name Feen-a- 
mint in orange on the 
white oval with the blue polka-dot 
border. Beware of substitutes. 


int 
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NOTICE! 





The FRICK 


“Tractor Special”’ 
No. 00 Saw Mill 





The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
elis with separate adjustable racks 

\ y priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 


power units 


m the market 
you can 


Absolutely the 
for the price 
believe it 


best Saw Mill 
When Frick says so 


Get an earty start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














Progressive Pulaski Co., Ga. | 


Invites inve g 
er ‘and investor Pulask: s 
fertile, well drained responsive to 
intensive cultivation and ] 
No worn out hill sides day | 
all field and truck crops Excellent | 
soil. Exceptionally good dai- | 
rying situation, because of local cream- | 
ery, and whole milk depot with Florida 
markets at our door. Health record | 
unsurpassed Six leading roads to | 
County seat in State System of High- | 
yays’ Consolidated rural and 
Country churches mak com- 
munity centers. 
Write for free Booklet and 
come this month and_ see 
crops 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Hawkinsville, Ga. 








tobacco 


schools 
iking fine 
arrange to 


growing 








ALEXANDER SCHOOLS, 


(INCORP@RATED) 
ace redited zh school for boys 
and girls under (¢ hristia ui influence. College 
trained facult Excellent advantages in piano, 
voice, home economics ] Bible 
Department for motherless children. Excel- 
lent buildings with heat, electric lights, and 
running water Library of 2500 volumes. 
Elevation 1100 feet —_ sx expenses 
ie 10.00 r " year F all term opens Aug 7 




















M. 7 LENNON. "Krincioal, “Union Mills, N. C. 


‘Feed Your Roughage | 








Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasace 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also a 


valuable addition to grain feeds 
Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 








. nD. py ea ‘y 
die LTeylesswve L arma 


In the Poultry Yard 


Prize Letters on Preparing Birds for Top Market Prices 
Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The ProgressivedlFarmeri 


Fattens Fowls in Coops for 


About 10 Days 


(First Prize Letter) 

LONG one 
with our feed room is a coop 18 feet 
long, 2 feet high and 214 feet wide. The 
top, ends, and back are made of two inch 
mesh poultry netting. The front is of 
narrow slats spaced about two inches 
apart, running up and down, and the bot- 


side of a shed connected 


tom is one-fourth inch mesh galvanized 
hardware cloth. This coop stands about 
three feet off the ground and is divided 


by poultry netting into six compartments. 
Along the entire front on the 
a common eaves trough. 


outside is 


The coop is used to discourage broody 
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Your Own Subscription FREE! 


new subscriptions to The Progressive 
each and we will send you the paper 
It will only take a few minutes to in- 

your frienas—they will soon thank yeu 
you will have saved $1. 


Sena us two 
Farmer at $1 
one yeer free 
terest two of 
for it, and too 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 














BABYS SKIN 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 











$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 


would cost $9,500 for postage alone. 


Cost of printing, addressing, 


and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 


facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 

























Lay = _ *says Mr. 


Pa a wood shingles,” 
Ar tm set fire to my 
72) shingle Roof. My house burned 
endl I ‘lost all I hadin the house. My new house 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire."’ 
Bg ROOFING | * ‘Just the Roofing I have been 
BURN looking for.’ You will say 
CAN'T BURN | when you see thisthick, Strong 
Roofing--then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS ad Bo ‘e sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—T0 YOU. So our roofing 
ee : ~yll you .. - than most wood 
gles. Sen es—today-—and see 
i NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ‘AL NAll HEADS ARE COVERED. 
YOU SAVE ! We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | = Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 


alvanized Roofing and Ste el Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing 











But Steel is 


‘GET YOUR ROOFING: 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 









DIRECT _— 









costing more--next month prices may be higher. 

Now is the time te get your Roofing--while prices 

are down to rock bottom. 

SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 

FREE BOOK | BOOK | Roofing and Siding an ives valuable 
ding information. rite today for 

your free copy. 















WRITE FOR We pepe — about enough petne 

o fill orders, at our special cu 
FREE SAMPLES J © ; rices, for the next 30 ? ays—then 
we may have te raise our prices. Send today for big 
free samples —roofing book and specia! cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 
wholesale factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roof- 
ing direct from the factory, freight paid. And keep in your 


own pocket the profits others would get. Address 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, N. C. 



















| five 
| pound of gain on fattening chickens. In 


| ing price 
chickens sell higher than poor ones 


hers and in the fall in training birds for 
exhibition at the county fair, but its 
chief use is in conditioning fowls for 


| market. At present jt contains over 100, 
114-pound broilers almost finished. 
Whenever we have any chickens to 
market we put them in this coop 10 days 
or two weeks before we intend to sell 
them. We are careful not to put more 
in each compartment than can _ eat 
comfortably out of the trough in front. 
Three times a day they are fed all they 
will clean up of a mash composed of our 
regular growing mash with an equal 
quantity of cornmeal added, and the whole 
made almost sloppy with buttermilk. At 
first a feed of cracked corn is given once 
a day but this is gradually diminished 
until it is eliminated as more mash is 
consumed. Grit and water are put be- 
fore the birds in cans between feeding 
periods. We watch these chickens close- 
ly and send them off when we think them 
ripe, as they flesh rapidly if kept in 
the coop until they lose their appetite. 
It takes about 314 


lose 


pounds of grain and 
pounds of buttermilk to produce a 


her words each 10 cents worth of feed 
when fed to chickens in this way sells 
for 30 to 65 cents, according to the sell- 
pound of chicken. As fat 
an- 
other profit is made in the increased 
value of each pound the fowl weighed 
when fattening began. Can you sell your 
grain for as much in any other way? 

ROSCOE R. ALLEN. 
Fairfax County, Va. 


For Best Results, Hatch Early 


(Second Prize Letter) 


per 


hatched 
summer 
and require 
attention than those 
hatched earlier, say from February 28 
to March 31. Tha first thing I do, then, 
is to hatch early. Naturally, puny chicks 
are harder to condition than the healthier 
ones and so from the very first I strive 
to keep the chicks in the peak of condi- 


chicks 
the 


HAVE that 
from April 15, on 
months are 
more care and 


found 
into 


slow of growth 


tion. Chicks hatched from March 1 to 
March 15, in the general purpose and 
heavy breeds, should go to market as 
friers by May 20, if properly fed 


During the first six weeks I feed the 
chicks a dry mixture consisting of 3 
parts cornmeal, 3 parts wheat bran, and 
1 part beef scraps. Sour milk is kept 
before them, and twice a day they are 
fed a mixture of corn, milo, and wheat. 
At night they are fed as much Of this 
mixture as they can clean up. 

Free range is allowed them in these 
first six weeks and if they cannot find 
plenty of green feed, they are given a 
feed of sprouted oats once a day. 

In the last 15 to 20 davs the birds are 
more closely confined: the mash is dis- 
continued and corn becomes the main 
feed. Milo and wheat may be used 
sparingly. It is very important that 
sour milk be placed before them at all 


times during this period, {the chicks 





do not eat heavily, mix small amounts 
of the grain with the milk, and ld a 
mall amount of bran, makin; 
Phe birds will relish such a mixt nd 
ordinarily eat more of it than the ld 
if the feeds were given to them sepa 
rately. 
It is seldom that older chick: re- 
quire extra care in preparing them for 
market. Hens in poor condition are fed 
all the corn they can clean up and also 
sour milk. In five or six days hens 
thus fed should be ready for market and 
like the younger chickens will bring top 
prices. W. A. F. 


Pens Old Fowls and Gives 
Young Ones Range 


F IT is old fowls we are preparing for 

market, we pen them, but we find that 
it is best to let young ones have their 
usual range, as they are apt to fret at 
being penned and not put on flesh so 


rapidly. 


By “old” we mean anything past the 
cockerel or pullet stage, and we feed 
them the same whether young or grown, 
tempting their appetites with a plentiful 


supply of sweet or sour milk, different 


kinds of grain, cooked vegetables, mashes 
moistened with milk, plenty of water, 
grit and grease, besides all the scraps 
left from meals, and we are careful to 
give only as much as they will eat up 


clean at each feeding. 


The feed-coop of the broilers and fry- 
ers is kept supplied at all times with the 
dry grains, water, and milk, but the 


mashes are fed only twice a day, morn- 





ing and noon. It is a great pleasure to 
watch these youngsters come racing to 
the coop after an hour or so of busy 
scratching for bugs and worms, to hear 
them “tweet, tweeting” while filling their 
crops, and then see them hurry away 
again. And, if this method of feeding 
doesn't put them in the best market 
shape in a week or 10.days, either grown 
or young ones, there is bound to be 
something radically wrong with _ the 
fowls. 

We like best to sell poultry dressed 
as there’s always a better price for 
dressed chickens and turkeys, which 
pays for the trouble of dressing them, 
We sell ducks on foot. They are too 
hard to clean properly, so we let the fel- 


low that eats them dress them. We sel- 


dom dress the broilers and fryers, unless 
we have a special order. 
We never kill a fowl with a full crop: 


We give a heavy feeding in the morning 


when they are to be dressed late in the 
afternoon and nothing more until they are 
killed. Buyers do not like to handle 
dressed chickens with a full crop, as it 


tends to spoil and affect the odor of the 
fowl. 3esides when the crop is empty 
he feels that you are giving him a square 
deal and not trying to make him pay the 
market price for poultry for a_hali 
pound of chicken feed. 

After the fowls are dressed, we tl 
them by the feet and hang them up ovet 
night so they will be nice and dry and 
retain their plump shape after being 
packed for market. Next morning all 
blood stains are wiped off nicely and 
they are put into a cotton sack, thet 
into a burlap sack, and we are never 


ashamed to have them opened and ex 
amined by either the retailer or the 
consumer. 

When selling fowls on foot, we always 
see that the feet are clean and that any 
ragged or soiled feathers are trimmed 
off before they are sent to market. 4 
small matter, possibly, but we find that 
appearances go a long way with the buy- 
ing public, dealer or consumer. 

A FARM WOMAN WHO 
LIKES HER JOB. 
Lexington County, S. C. 
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) 24, 1926 


farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Gach Inival Number or Amount Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. CG. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tion—!20,000 circulation. State plainly what cdl- 
tion you wish to use. 


[WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


market price. Everett 








wding 


SWanted yak logs 
Petty, Hillsboro, N c. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA : 

it’s a vod home you want, see or write H. M 
Radford, Cane River, mB. ; é 2 
2 VIRGINIA 


sizes Easy terms. C 














Virginia Farms all Witmer, 


Crewe, \ nia. 
eal 

For Sal 
to farm. Write Joel 


Che ap.— My Farm 
Dimmette 


Team, Tools. Not able 


Lunenburg, Va 


Bargains farms near Norfolk. Good amps we- 
ments, nice location and easy terms Kerr e. wand 
247 Arcade Building, Norfolk, Va 


Corporatior 
~ 
For Re 





736 acre farm 50 acres in cultivatik 20 
f Richmond, Va. House and 











ies soutn 

at bul If interested write. H. A. Dyer, San 

ford, N. C 

Bea] Estate Bargaine.—If you wish to se 

exchange, I have the bargains Orchards, s 
What have you to offer? Ellis L. Wright 


perty 
Poet wv, Box 497, Roanoke, Va 
“for Sale A 
situated , the 
16 miles from 
markets in the 
bushels of corn 


highly improved farm of 320 acres 
Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
Washington, D. C., one of the best 
United States Lands yield 60 to 75 
and 30 to bushels of wheat per 





acre. 35 acres in blue grass, 200 acres in cultiva- 
tion, balance in timber All under good fence. Two 
deep wel Four good houses, with running water 





outbuildings Two hay barracks 
ry sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 
residence seven rooms, bath, hot and 
mbin ation garage, stable, meat house and 


and all necessa 
bern, machin 
ton silo. Mair 
cold water. ( 





carriage house This farm must be seen to be af 
preciated Offered on account of bad health. If 
interested write for price R. N. Wrenn, Real Es 


tate, Herndon. Va. 
_ OTHER STATES 


S uthern 
information, 


Georgia _ farm 
Chamber 


Wondertu Dp rtuniti es 


nds W e for complete 








Commerce, Quitman, Georgia 

|HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 
Ie Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Vrite him 


immediately 








Wanted class dairyman to take charge of 
a thirty Must be sober, honest, and exper 
lenced dairy Good salary to right party. Ben 
Campen, Go dsboro. x ¢ ° 





PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 














All kinds Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants For- 

syth Nursery, Winston, N. C 

Pail heading Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, post 

aid. W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C 

Cabbage Plants, best varieties, 300, 75c.,; 500, $1 
c 


Isboro, N 


plants, also 
Murray, C 


postpaid Leroy Hall, Hil 
Fall heading Cabbage 
1,000, postpaid. G. W. 





Collards: $1.50 
laremont, N. C 























Cabbage and Collard plants $1.50, 1,000 postpaid 
leading varieties. O. D. Murray, Cleremont, N. C 
Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 
1000, $1.50 Bi hey Se. Morris & Son, Maxton 
N.C 
Cabbage plants, $1.00 per 1,000, ©. O. D. postage 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Truckers’ Plant Farm, Frank- 
lin, Va 
Tomato, Collard plants, $1.25 per 1,000 
$1.00 express. Maple Grove Farms, Frank 
Cabbage plants for sale: 300. 70c; 500, 90c; 1,000 
es: | 5,000, $6.00 postpaid. C. L. Councill, Frant 








home grown, $1.15 
Williams tor 


Potato Plants Pure Porto Rico, 
and, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, 
8 C. ; 


First class Cabbage Plants, price 
a" be convinced, see ad. R. O 








reasonable try 
-arks, Pisgah 








Cabbage Plants 
ber $2.00. Good 
Georgia. 
 — 

Early Jersey 


$1.00 
Plants 


1,000; Tomatoes $1.00; Pep- 
Quitman Plant Co. Quitman, 





Cabbage Plants for fall heading, and 








iland: 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, 
Newton, N.C 
a 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 500 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50 ‘prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Minerai 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Tomatoes $1.00; 
Pepper, $2.00 Prompt shipment W. W. Williams 
Franklin Virginia. 
Cabbag¢ Collards, Tomatoes and Pepper plants, 
+ 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Thomasville Plant 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Summer plants. Cabbage, © 

ge, Collard, 
ns 300, 75 cents; 500, $1.00; 1,000 
HH. Goff, Falcon, N. C. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants, Flat Dutch and Wake- 
fields, Mailed Postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50 
Walter p 


chemically treat- 
$1.60; delivered. 











Parks, Pisgah, N. C 
Millions fine plants, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 
1,000 Pepper, $2.00, satisfaction guaranteed 
28. Plisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants. 50 acres now 
=. We grow our plants and can take care any 
ged Price $1.00 per thousand. Old Dominion 
t Company, Franklin, Va 
mye neee and Collard Plants, standard variet 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid, 10 000 


$8.00. Ex 

ress. Good plants and prompt shipment. H, A. 
Lankford — Tt & Son. Franklin, Vi 

ipetibaze. Tomato, ‘ollard pla 


, ‘ollard plants, - standard varieties 
2 OO $100 


1,000, $1.50, prepaid, 10.000 
Celery and peppers 50c, 100 prepaid 
Farm, Courtland, Va 


If you need 





send me a trial 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, 
King Pepper: 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction 


—- . 
op! ds vk! 
order, a re ‘o . 
50, papbege, Collard, Tomato 


plants, 











ewct_Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 
— Million late variety Cabbage Plants ready. also 
Doetpaiy and Collard Plants, 250 maid, 5 500 
postal » The, Expressed $1.00 thousand. nl od 
ship ——? food plants quick. R. O, Parks, Pisgah, N. C 











a TMilions cs Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Plants, leading 
Biieties: 100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Hot and 
ie 100, 40c; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Satis 

uaran R Lankford, Franklin, Va. 





8 Cabbage, Collard plants, leading varicties 
Der 1,000. Hot and sweet pepper: $2.50 per 
*Xbressed, moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Plant Farm Wholesale Growers, Courtland, 


Collards and Tomato plants, all leading 
town in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
Satisfaction $1.00 per thousand 
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Cabbage, Tomato we Collard plants ready. 25¢e, 100 Ferris strain White Leghorn cockerels (March PATENTS 
100; 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. - hatched), 308 egg record; $50.00 state prize winners P Wri = 7. - = : 
press collect, | $1.00 ‘thousand;' 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Pleasant Garden Farm, New = ene rite to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
$7.50. Prompt shipments. Farmers’ Supply Company port, N. C W. E. Fourie pe Registered Patent Lawyer aac Gill Bldg. 
s } , Washingtor dD. ¢ Honorable me 
Franklin, Va White Leghorns. Feb = - 2 = 
abbage, Tomato and Collard plants, early and lilets combine both laying SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
varieties: 200 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.! post spla ingstol Re y ——————— 
5,000, $3.60 expre sed. Celery at so es y . Sard i Young Ma Let Wi Cha tte Barber C teach 
) ) 00. $2.00 pre  mmett i hen _ you a good trad Write catalogue Char 
o0e, 1 8 , $2.00 prepaid. Emme Griffin & Bou, lotte Barber College he rlotte N Cc, 
Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Col plants, standard ae ORPINGTONS anaes 
et $ r thousand «& $1.50 prepaid Purebred Buff Orpington pullets, $1.75 each, i un smokin 10 pound $1.00 
1, Veitches Autumn, $2.00 collect, iate delivery, Alvas 'P Warsaw, N. ¢ <i in bulk, r , and 
ee guaranteed. J. T. Coun PLYMOUTH ROCKS eld, Ks per 
7 . > : » " , ‘ . b finest 
( irds and Tomato p s, all leading Parks Strain Barred Rocks Direct, Blood tested ‘ mM, - ; 
for the Southern states for la summer and 8 ed, big vusky, range 1ised, Mareh Cockere 10 2.75; best smok 
ll crop: 300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 Heus, pedigt cock from 242-egg dame. Big valu Sharon, Tenn. 
express prepaid: $1.00 per thousand charges Write f July bargains Miss Myrtle Hur Gardner's Ag mild smoking 
Riverside Plant Farm, fran . Va V " 5, $1.00. Quality 
Millions Cabbage Late Flat Dutch, Succession, Wake- DUCKS—GEESE Hazel. Kent ~ ky 
field, Danish Ballhead, Copenhager 00, T5e; 500 ; " - 7 100 Pel Smoking or Chew 
e) 7 For Sale 20 Choice Toulouse geese, 100 Peki F 
$1.00; 3,000, $1.50, postpaid, 10,000, $10.00, Express : enc . 1 : aan ° on r money refunded 
1ded Collards same price Ruby King Pepper: 1,000, 3 ks Pardue Strain Hickory Seed ¢ ie w Pipe Free. United 
isfaction guaranteed. Ideal Pla: Company -. arm hy 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Tobac ¢ f icked, mild and sweet; 
Collard Plants ading Varieties Pullets, yearlings, hens, males; Quality purebreds. irect from produce prepaid; chewing, 10 pounds 
outs. Parcel Postpaid, 100, 30c Te ty Prices q roted euipite’ Ca vit 7 p yultry $2.7 $1.50) Smoking: 10, $2.00; 5, $1.10 Qual 
1,000 $1.50. Not prepaid: 1,000 rm. Columbia, 8. ¢ . , Py guaranteed. O. D. Collier (Agent Martin, Tenn 
10,000, $8. Moss packed, fine —_— : Referer Bradstreet 
its Guarant > D. F. Jamis PEA FOWL ~ 
jaranteed. Write D. F. Jamison ' — ‘ — TREE KILLER 
Summery Peafowls wanted. John W fjoyd, South Boston, Va - —_ ——— 
Hie Cab — — a 30-Ko.—Enough to kill 100 tree $2.00 Bo-Ko 
a » Cobbege and Tomato plants: ee. POULTRY SUPPLIES Co., Jonestown, Mise 
, , € 5 ibbage ) 00 ; : 7 ry = 5 
Tomato Pepper: 5c “100: 500° New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton Robert 
1,000, $2.50, ‘prepaid. Collect: 5/009. ‘$7.50 Smith, Nassawadox, Va. ; VINEGAR 
Prompt shipmer ts satisfaction guarant eed Wholesale Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal for poultry Ss | for Vinegar White and red, 50 gallon barrel, lic gal 
Plant Co., Thom ville, Ga., and Martin’s Point, 8S. C mula, price, write J. P, Betts, Beaufort, N. ( lon L. ®. Harrison, Dublin, Ga 
_ Plants.—Grown and sold by Reliable 
rs. Satisfaction good order delivery guaran- 
food, Cabbage. Tomato” Gaon bab” hee a LIVESTOCK AGENTS WANTED 
$1.50; 10,000, $12.50. Cauliflower, Early Snowball, 
Vetches late autumn, Ruby King Pepper: 300, $1.25: 
00, $1.75: 1,000, $3. 00, express or mail prepaid. Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal for Sample, for- Salesmen Wanted Howard-Hickory Nursery. Hick 
Reliable Plant Co., Franklin, Va mula, price, write J. P. Betts N. C ory, N , 
Wakefields. Flat Dutch, Copenhé agen Market. Suc- Fruit Trees for Sale.—Age wanted Concord 
cession. Ballhead Cabbage cash with order BERKSHIRES Nurserics, Depi. 25, Coneord, 
5.060 and over Te: h. et postpaid; express Bue Rie aa W. Graves, American National M tke the spare moments count. Liberal commission 
5.01 ane over, a - thousand. Ruby King Pep- sank, Richmonc a ae Greet ro Nurseries, Greensbor ' 
‘ 3 $1.50; 5 ( 53.00 st pa Service boars. sDri pigs x 36. Shenandoz a : 
express $2.50. Tomatoes, Collards am as — F a < I te 1 x eZ 7 both sex. Shenandoah Get ov: free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
Guaranteed good plants, good number or money back. — Ai IE and specialties. Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
Money Saving Plant Co., Franklin, Va , , CHESTER WHITES Co., Dept. RB, 8t. Louis 
Vegetable Plants.—25 million now ready for late Chest Whites are prolific, gool mothers, good Bankrupt and Rummage Sales--Make $50.00 daily 
setting Cabbace Copent! n M rket, » Wakefields er locile, fatten any age. make most econom We start you furnishing everything Distributors 
Successior lat Dutch and Danish Ballhead: 35c, 100; i¢al. gains Choice registered pigs now ready. Boggy Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicag 
00, $1.00; ¢ r etl 25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid; express Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts 
collect », 000 $5.00 Tomato and Colls ard plants 7 perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car 
“oy pric We are the oldest and largest grower in i ——— ; n - nation Co Dept. 2520, St. Louls 
the state. Our plants must please you or money extra fine registered Essex pigs. E Aldridge “er 7 ee urnish a t ‘xpenses te 
promptly refunded. Shipping capacity over half mil- Randleman, N Y mM — ra vey a ag ee 
lion per day J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, Va. POLAND-CHINAS Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc 
















































































































































































































NURSERY STOCK tedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in Agents e- a de llar an ee = ae " 
Fruit and Ornamental Tr Sales position make prompt shipment of pigs and shoats patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 eee " ii wanted. for feeders. Send for price lis All stock guaranteed sits Eemole package gree Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
; - : ————— 701, msterdam 
Get our f Pecan catalogue before buying trees. ABERDEEN-ANGUS - vs btn = ~ - . 
jass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 7 — . > — Free tires and $10 daily. Take orders for Mellinger 
Young bulls for sale. Write Gaylord H. French 15,000 mile guaranteed tires No investment. Write 
e Pruit ae es we Agee hong ornamentals Large Draper, N. C for wholesale prices and samj sections. Mellinger, 
ock. test varieties. rices right. Salesmen want- : : ~ehaiihs ee 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. on Gonsord, Ga. HOLSTEINS _ Dent., 148, Philadeiphis Pout Se 
Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di Holsteins.—Registered heifers and bull calves. Amer F a. | FLA jy RA a. 
rect to planters Pears, gr slums, cherries, ica’s best bre eding. Fot age and price write Sullins - ~ — ; Minn 
Pucdet "peaches, berricet tens, nutes herria ane Colleges natal, egg RS ES 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free catal yrint i _ = M in — - : 
ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co. Hox 108 "tee a —_—___—- Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
land, Tenn. - For Sale Registere q rs Calves and Heifers and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
John R. Jones, North ilkest N. ¢ Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
COATS Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield, Iowa 
SEEDS ill ea ae ee . Oy Agents New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
| ee Re kids for sale Richard = MeGloho to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer 
pnton No capital or experience needed Represent a real 
CABBAGE SHEEP manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
I en — Ff 5 3 y, New York 
Cabbage Seed. Contract grower to the trade. Robert Fifty Ewes for sale. P¢ Ala. me Shirts, 560 Broadway, New Yor 
Hackney Durham. N. C. For Sale.—One hun Write a | 
Growers.—Get our prices on new crop Cab- prices Ww | 9 
eeds before buying In position to save you For D ing , and 
! as we buy in large quantities Councill Seed auniel imp red Buttar ram VHF 60 © 
Company, W holesale_ Seedsmen, _Franklin, Va A few three to five year ewes from our reserve floek Per 25 0 00 
CLOVER Shenandoah Farms, New Market, Virginia Mixed Chicks ras ~ $2.25 $ t He 
— “er trai 4 » Legh< ) 
New crop Crimson Clover seed in the chaff, 8 cents TWO OR MORE BREEDS a a ee he} 
yound. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N.C If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write | Parks Strain Barred Rocks 10.00 
We guarantee perfect stands Burr Clover Farms, Edgewood Farms, water Vis. - a tasom'’s Rhode Island Reds 10.00 
Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill Poll-Hort He F Dorset Sheep, bulls. 20 Pedrick Strain Jersey Black Giants 5.00 10.00 20.00 
Ss. C . a6 orse >g * Me 100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for 
cows, heife Dorset ewes, 17 fall jamb Cham 
RYE pion bred up. Write Hugh Coyner, Waynes all dead chicks when received Reference, Richfield 
Winter i 315 boro, Va “3 ts Bank jUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
a a bn doed pee J Genuine Abruzzi, $2.00. Fred Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs-—Sows bred 
Scroggs, Brasstown, N. ¢ - - 1 1 
for fall farrowing and spring pigs, male and female, 
\bruzzi Rye.—Carolina’s largest shipper booking or at reasonable prices. Also a few Guernsey bull calves 
‘lers now for August delivery i. KR. MelIntosh, Gayoso Farms. Horn Lak iss 
Hayesville, N. C. fig 2 . - . x From Heavy Laying Free Range 
- - - Purebred Guernsey bull yearlings, $100 each. Two Fleck Per 100 
, North Carolina seed rye per bu. $1.75; Abruzzi, year-old guersney buils, $200 each, one six year old ~ ocks A 
$1.90. Write for special price list on other seeds. bull, $250, that cost last year $500. Fine Hampshire a S. C. White Leghorns.......... $8.00 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, _C. boars, six months old, $40 each Hampshire gilts S. C. Brown Leghorns 8.00 
TURNIPS =z — $35 each. F. E. Lykes, Asheville i: ee Barred Rocks . 10.00 
“Thichanan’s Red Top White Globe Turis, Pi boos ie S.C. Rhode leland Reds.........10.68 
, anan 5 e e tips Vinest _— Pm * 
grown: 1 pound, 75e; 5 pounds, $2.50, postpaid. Cata Purebred Scotch Collies; males §7: females $5 Broilers or Mixed Chix ree 7 
logue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn Geo. S. Davis, Atkins, Va Special Prices on, 500, and 1,000 iota. 100% Prepaid 
——————— -_ wrY safe delivery guarantee 
M Fine registered Collie pups for sale Males $10.00; ress: J. 4 ; i 
— ISCELLANEOUS SEED females $5.00. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn Add e: J. N. NAC ° Richfield Pa., Box 61 
North Carolina grown Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats Trained Walker Bitches Registered—Litier pups 
Beardless Barley. Cash Feed Store, Kernersville, N.C. Registered Pointer Matrons and pups, R. E. Hard BABY CHICKS 
New crop Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi seed Soy- #Way, Blackstone, Va Prices: 
beans ; Whippoorwill and Unknown peas _ Write for For Sale—Large hearty, pure-bred German Police White Leghorns 8 30 +450 5 i 00 an A ALB 
prices ‘ arker & Co., New Bern, N. C females (not registered) | whelped June 10 Fifteen Barred Rocks 10.00 48.00 95.00 
dollars. I. _K. QOnsrud, South Boston, Va __ | Rhode Island Reds .. 3:00 330 10-00 48.00 95.00 
POUL Registered Pointer Pups for sale, Carolina Frank’s | Sil. Laced Wyandottes. 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 
TRY AND EGGS and Whitted’s Dusty Bimpkins hot blood line, white, | Heavy Mixed ane 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Liver and ticked, five dogs, four bitches, thirty days 4 Assorted Chick 2.50 4.50 6.00 37.50 70.00 
Please or money back Light Mixed ws 2.25 4.00 7.00 33.00 65.00 


BABY CHICKS 











Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds $7.40 
100 up Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri 
_ Chicks—Barred Rocks, English Leghorns: 100, $9.00 
Special mixed 5.75. Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms Westphalia Mo 

“Chicks 8¢ up C. 0. D delivery guaranteed. Write 


system that 
ear ( M 


raised 90-95% to maturity 
Lauver, Box 36, MeAlister- 


for feeding 
year after y 
ville, Pa 

Purebred Chicks, 7c up. Leading breeds. Best lay- 
ing strains Prompt shipment. Live arrival guaran 
teed Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 
305, Clinton, Mo 


Accredited Chicks. 











1 Low cut prices on 12 leading 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 

Quality Chicks.—At reduced prices State 
ited hatched from high egg producing flocks 
ousands of chicks weekly. 100% live arrival guar 
antee Our eleventh season Satisfied customers 
werywhere. Write for free illustrated catalog and low 





accred 
15 breeds. 












prices. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 
101 Clinton, Mo. 

Chicks free from white “diarrhea. Trail's End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
createst layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen’s Red 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tifieate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 


inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va. 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorns —Choice one and two 












year old hens and male birds for sale: price reason- 
able. Free catalog. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. ¢ 

Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs. Stock bought 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. Certifi- 
eate of guarantee furnished. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm. Gordonsville, Va. 








Trail’s End 307 egg strain oP Leghorn baby 


a Rg Rg arantee far 


pte 3 





old, $20.00 each. Guaranteed tu 
Cc: 


Gaddy, Woodruff, 5 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 

Goulden, Italian Queens: 1, $1.00: 6, $4.50 Sam 
Foley, Greenville, Ala : 

Choice Delicious Comb Honey.—One ten-pound pail 
$2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hailman, Helena, Ga. 

New Honey, direct from Also ¢ 
Clover seed Prices free Sheehan, Fal 
mouth Ky 




















producer 
John A 





BEAN HARVESTER 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
best Bean Harvester in the world. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C 


BUILDING MATERIAL 











Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles. nationally adver 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tiie, Jolns-Man 
ville. Write us for prices and samples sudd- Piper 


Durham N. ¢ 


Roofing Co.. 


~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Dairy Farm for sale. 25 Guernsey cows, 
Apply A. K. Kritsgelis, South Bos 





175 acres 
nice milk route, 
ton, Va 





‘CALCIUM ARSENATE 


drums Single 
Cheek with order. 





drums, $8.50; 10 


100-pound steel 
Lewis Seed Co., 


drum lots, $8.00. 





Memphis. Tenn : ; 
CORN HARVESTER 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 

$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kans 


FARM MACHINERY 








live delivery guaranteed You ean order from ad 
or write for circular. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


100% 















We take the risk. 100% live 
delivery. Purebred high qual- 
ity chicks from flocks selected and culled by 
expert judge. All leading breeds. 

Write for prices and big illustrated Catalog 
We ship C. O. D. One dollar down and pay 
postman the rest after you get chicks. 

Write Today 
Kentucky Hatchery, $52 West 4th St., 


Chicks That Grow— 


Lexington, Ky. 


Tia UA vi \- ag 





100% live delivery to your door 25 50 

White Legherme .......-005. %. 4 %. 50 § Hy vn $37.50 

Brown Leghorns ...... ‘ 4.50 8.00 © 37.50 

Berred Rooks ........ 3:00 5.50 10.00 47.50 

Rhede iene WD % cogacds 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 

Mixed Chicks ........ 2.25 4.00 8.00 4 50 

PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHER 

erbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Tenek, 








CHICKS 


and pullets. Heavy laying strains. Postpaid, per 100 


Leghorns $9. Rocks, Keds, Anc, $10. Orp.. Wyan., 
$11: Lt. Brahma $15, Asst. $7; Large Asst. $9. Cata- 
log Free. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Brenham, Texas. 





CHIC Buff Leghorns: $8.00, 100. Barred 
KS = Ses $10.00, 100. Reds: $11.90, 100 
White Rocks: $12.00, 100 Light mixed 7.00, 100 
Heavy: $8.50, 100 

All good chix and 100% live delivery guaranteed 


Jacob Niemond, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 








Primrose Cream aerate, nearly new. Lucy Lax- 
ton, Perkinsville, N. 
Ensilage Cutter a Silo Filler, in original pack- 











as from factory, for sale. boty ay if 


Silo 
, on four ee truck in 


ages 
Filler, 


ee tor a 








WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
2 Thousands - “old 
Pullets. Also 





pit 


+ - 


PALO fl 










































































A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSION 


Mrs. Newlywed (giving her first order to @ 
butcher over phone)—‘“‘Please send me a9 
pound of steak.” : 


Butcher—“And what else, please?” 
Mrs. Newlywed—“And—and some gravy.”—@ 
The Progressive Grocer. 





NO BOTANIST 
Professor—“‘Now, this plant belongs to the 
Begonia family.” 
Visitor—“‘Ah, yes, and you're keeping it 
for them while they’re away?’’—Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. 














ParT OF THE Fisk LINE 


The fact that the Premier tire is 
part of the Fisk line and is made 
by the Fisk Rubber Company is 
your assurance that this low 
priced tire is good value. In ad- 
dition it carries the Standard 
Warranty. 

Ask your local Fisk dealer to 
show you the Premier—it looks 
good and wears well. 


SLAM! 


Bang—“I’m never afraid to tell a man any- 
thing, because it goes in one ear and out) 
at the other.” 3 ’ 

Slam—“Yes; but if you tell a woman any- # 
thing, it goes in at both ears and out at the | 
mouth.”—Everybody’s. 






HIS GREAT REGRET 


New Office Boy—‘A man called here to 
thrash you a few minutes ago.” 

Editor—“What did you say to him?” 7 

New Office Boy—‘“T told him I was sorry 
you weren’t in.” 











HIS KIND INTENTIONS 

Second, Looey—‘*May I break?” 
Aristocratic Dame (dancing with General)— 
‘How dare you, sir! Don’t you know better 
than to break in on a General, officer?” 
Subdued Looey—‘‘Beg pardon, madam. I 
thought the General was stuck.”—The Pointer, 






PA WON’T CARE 


The freshman was spending Saturday af- 
ternoon on the farm, the home of his best 










girl, and the scenery filled him with romance, 
They were walking through the pasture when 











he noticed a cow and a calf rubbing noses, 


“Such a loving sight,’”’ he remarked to the 





girl, “makes me want to do the same thing.” 
“Go ahead,” replied the girl. “It’s pa’s@ 
cow and he won’t care.” 
P bce S: , P ! 
wt Premier tires come in both : ; oy te 
. . z A married couple were knocked down Dy @ 
balloon and high pressure types motor. The car dashed away. he police at- ¥ 


rived and found the couple bursting with 
ALSO indignation, especially the, wife 

¢ ° ° “ —— the ) . 7” 
Fisk Balloons—Fisk Cords—Fisk ‘Do you know the number—of the cat] 
a - - asKec ie policeman, 
Transportation — Fisk Red Tops “Yes,” replied the husband, “by a strange 
coincidence the first two numbers formed 
my age and the second two the age of my 
vife.”’ 
“John,” said the wife, “we will let the 
matter drop at once!” 








° ° ae A PROPER RESERVE 
The Collegiate Ins ti tu te The goose had been carved and everybody 
nsenaentne e a had tasted it It was excellent. The Negre 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. ¢ ssinichia whe wes the meet a taeee 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” not restrain hie enthusiasm. : 


| SEND FOR THIS 
| Genuine Stillson 
| Pipe Wrench — 


: This is the ideal handy wrench 
j to have around the house. It 


ted in Piedmont Carolina celebrated for its bealthful, pracing “Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever set may 
Preparatory and r liege courses. —Aims at development teeth in, Brudder Williams,” he said to his 
faculty of college and university host. “Whar did you get such a fine) 





t ead has a 











} nen, —Modifiec i Military sures § government and contributes to eplen- > 99 

le the famous id physiques.—Cle¢ wing teams.—New dormitories with goose! e ; % 
H Il modern conveniences.—Discriminating patrons from ten states.—B- “Well, now, parson,” replied the carver of 
; STILLSON ses moderate, the goose, exhibiting great dignity and re 
| WRE NCH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. Address luctance, “when you preaches a special good 
; — ; ot it,7 
COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal. sermon, I never axes you whar you ot if 
' It is made of the highest qual- BR opes you will show de same cons 








tion.” 


DOWN NOW--and no more | HAMBONE'’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —SaR'syndicate. 190. 
payments until Oct. 1 and you can — 
buy Any WITTE Engine UptoitoH-P. | — uyu-uH! pEY DIDN’ 
bi ee ee Penson cows | |NOBODY NEVUH "KETCH 
ered” one profit, lig g | | DAT CAT-FISH --- DAT 


WITTE will save you one- ! 
half the time, labor and FISH WUZ CAPTURED. 


ity tool steel, interchangeable 
with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take % to 1% 
inch pipe. It is a particularly 
useful article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted nuts 
on machinery, pipe fitting, 
etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 



































We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you will 
want to take advantage of it. 























Mail Your Order ; 

; Rael cost of any job on the place aw 
; 5 ———— | I want to send it to you on a | 
HERE’S OUR OFFER f 30-day test at my risk. I guar- 

j ° . wae antec it to do the work of 3 

Stillson Pipe Wrench For Only | . to 5 hired hands, 

4 The P and > $9 25 More Than a Year to Pay’ © 

id e Progressive F armer | +49 | I scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of it Down Burns Kerosene, 

la Three Years | on the New WITTE, 9 with my generous terms my en- Sc 

a : Send order and remittance to gine pays for its self. Increases farm profits $500 to $1000 a year. asoline, Gas -Oil, 


ia Thousands say the WITTE is ten years ahead of any other make 
; . THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER } —sim ple and trouble-proc <\ rock bottom direct to you prices. Distillate or Gas, 
| Completely equ lipped with WICO M agneto, speed and power 
RALEIGH, N, C. | regulator and throttling govenor. All sizes 2 to 25 Horse Power. Yet Delivers 25 per 
cent or More Power— 





| 
Write me today for my big, new illustrated engine 
1 Free— : e, 



























{ 
} book and full details of my guaranteed test offer. No 
if obligation, absolutely Free. Or, ifinterested, ask for our Log an Cheapest to operate and guar- | 
ia Tree Saw, 3 in 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs—Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. anteed for a life-time. No crank- | 
i ing required. Compact and easily 
is Quick shipments made from Kansas ty or Pitts- moved, Double balanced fly- | 
if hn ae i teas saat cane ba nee my mA J vat | burgh office, or from nearest of these W ITTE ware- wheels with throttling governor 
t [op for you. Learn & trade with a real future. The cos houses: Albany, N. Y. iton, N. J., Bangor, Me., that saves money. 50 New Feat- 
} ‘o you is small. Expert instructors—fine equipment—real New York, N Y., Ric hmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlan- ures—Write Me Today— 
1 shop work. No negroes taken. Write for free catalog at ta, Ga., New Orle ans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., e i will do—tfor cial | 
t once. Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. Oct . Ist CREDIT OFFER. 












Francisco, Calf. 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


: ‘ ‘ ° ° ~~ Tom’s boy ‘low dem tin lizzies 
stg, Cues Cuvine.SeeiChommrs FactaerContendsnen | Lhe Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing | ,,, ough; 0 acon Be ia 


SSeS aera ete you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” | b'or-bock on a trottin’ mule all he lifell 








= Sree unum as aie 2356 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
:' 99 Witte Engine Works 2356 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg. Pa. 





















